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THE situation of the British Empire in July, 1936, is not 
difficult to define. Our neglect of defence, our ignorance 

of foreign countries, our loosening of Empire 
bonds, have placed us where ignorance 
and laxity place any country. We are in danger, and the 
danger is entirely due to successive British Governments 
which have mismanaged our affairs since 1920. These people 
have allowed the enemies of the British Empire to run a 
raging, tearing campaign for dismemberment and disruption 
under the disguise of peace propaganda, and they have 
themselves paid lip service to the pacifism that cloaked anti- 
British designs. The blindness of the rulers has led to the 
blindfolding of the voters. But there are signs that the 
people of this country are discovering the nature of the false 
doctrines which have misled them for sixteen years. It is 
now the eleventh hour and we have no time to lose, for we have 
to prepare in a hurry what a better-governed nation would 
have steadily aimed at, namely, our safety, and that of the 
subject peoples who look to us for defence. Fortunately, the 
awakening of the public has made it impossible for the 
slumbers of our rulers to be prolonged. The complete 
ministerial change of front in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian 
campaign, which has occurred since our last issue, shows 
that, however reluctantly, Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
realise that the world we live in is not the world of their 
dreams. On June 18, the British Cabinet took its courage in 
both hands and announced in the House of Commons that, 
as far as they were concerned, sanctions against Italy were 
to end. Mr. Eden made the necessary speech, and it must 
have been supremely unpleasant for him to have to do so. 
He deserves the thanks of the British community for the 
perfect straightforwardness with which he stated the new 
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attitude of the Government. He was on this occasion insulted 
by Socialists and Liberals who have hitherto been his admirers. 
It may be some consolation to him to know that the sincerity 
of his manner in the very unenviable situation in which he 
found himself impressed many of the people who have hitherto 
found much to criticise in his views. 


THE position then is that, owing to the mistaken views of 
successive Governments [all parties are equally to blame] 

the British have been landed in a mess, and 
aieemasianed they will need all their energy and all the 
talent for improvisation they possess to get out of it. The 
situation, as Mr. Duff Cooper, Secretary of State for War, 
recently pointed out, is much worse than it was in 1914. 
People have asked what exactly he was referring to. It may 
be summed up as follows. In 1914 we had an all-powerful 
Navy, a first-rate Expeditionary Force, and Air Power was 
in its infancy. In 1936 we have a small Navy, with old 
ships and guns and an insufficiency of men. We have no 
Expeditionary Force at all. Our air force, though in personnel 
second to none, is the fifth in the world’s strength. In 1914 
we were the centre of a great Empire, all parts of which flew 
the same flag. Even where there was disaffection—as in 
Ireland—we had control. In 1936 all that is changed. The 
Statute of Westminster, the Irish Treaty, the India Act 
have scrapped our unity. Southern Ireland is a separate 
and hostile country. South Africa has hauled down the 
Union Jack, and has announced her right to neutrality. 
India is marching on the road to separation. In Europe 
our old Allies are in difficulties. Belgium, owing to German 
intrigue, is in considerable disorder. France is embarking 
upon a series of experiments. And if we turn to Italy, a 
country without whose good will we could hardly hope to stay 
in the Mediterranean under war conditions, we see that she 
has been antagonised by us. If Russia is on our side she is 
not likely to be a more useful ally in 1936 than in 1914, when 
she was heroic, if unorganised. We have broken our alliance 
with Japan, which is now no longer friendly to us. These 
and other matters were no doubt in Mr. Duff Cooper’s mind 
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when he spoke. We hope his words, coming from so high and 
responsible a source, will be attended to. We hope his 
colleagues read them. 


In 1914 the Germans let loose their long-prepared campaign 
of conquest. It took the whole resources of the British Empire 
and those of the French, Italian and Belgian 

olen peoples, to which were finally added the 
| United States, to hold the attack and drive the 
Germans back into their own territories. Unfortunately, 
owing to the false political views prevailing here, views 
supported, when they were not created, by the overwhelming 
pro-German propaganda of the peace societies, the Treaty 
conditions, which preconised the disarmament of Germany, 
were not enforced. That country has been enabled to re-arm 
and re-condition herself for another fierce spring. The 
Dictatorship of the last three years has hastened this process, 
which has gone on ever since the Germans realised that 
British politicians were wholly blind as to the real state of 
Europe. We know their aims, for the German Dictator, 
Herr Hitler, has written a book, which is more honoured 
and read in Germany to-day than the Bible, and this gives the 
objectives. They are very simple and can be expressed in 
three words—German World Hegemony. This is to be 
attained by conquest if it cannot be attained by intrigue or 
threats. Lies are praiseworthy, and the bigger the lie the 
better, the end justifying the means. The old frontiers 
(1914) are not nearly enough, “ only a sufficiently large share 
of this earth secures to a people the freedom of existence.” 
Germany must expand “by the sword.” In only one 
particular does the policy of the German Government of 
1936 differ from the policy of Herr Hitler’s book, Mein 
Kampf. In the last few months the policy of the German 
Colonial Party has been added to his. Germany means to 
demand colonies. She will begin by asking for Tanganyika, 
then other colonies. She will then build the fleet necessary 
for their protection. Then comes Herr Hitler’s own dream, 
“the conquest of the world by Germans” (Mein Kampf, 
1935 edition, p. 315). This conquest to be enforced without 
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humanity, “‘ for conceptions of this kind are not of the world, 
but come out of the imagination of man ...in war... 
the most brutal methods are the most humanitarian ” (p. 195). 
That is the programme we are confronted with. We are 
now one of Germany’s chief objectives. Jt is England we 
hate. England therefore we flatter, a candid German said. 
This year of 1936 is a year of crisis. We can afford no further 
mistakes in policy. 


Stanor Musso.int has recently been making it clear to the 
British public that he desires their friendship. At the end of 

May he gave very important interviews to the 
Gre Eden- Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph in which he 

developed his theme at length. The inter- 
view in the Daily Telegraph was the more notable because 
that newspaper has been anti-Italian and Sanctionist, and 
the effect of the Duce’s statement was therefore conveyed to 
an audience which had hitherto heard the case stated very 
unfavourably to Italy. After opening the ball in this unofficial 
way Signor Mussolini proceeded on more orthodox lines. 
Signor Grandi, the Italian Ambassador in London, called upon 
Mr. Eden several times in June to let him know the Duce’s 
view of the European situation. It has become known that 
in these talks he repeated with great earnestness the substance 
of the press interviews. We may therefore take it that he 
has given the British Government the most positive assurance 
of Italy’s goodwill to England and her desire to co-operate 
with us in the League of Nations, as well as outside it, and so 
to secure peace in Europe, security in the Mediterranean, 
and quiet among the Arab peoples. The Duce instructed 
Signor Grandi to state categorically that he wishes to co- 
operate with us and with the other members of the League 
of Nations in the task of maintaining peace in Europe. The 


former obstacle to this policy, the régime of economic sanc- © 


tions will now be cleared away. The Italian Government had 
overcome the difficulties caused her by sanctions and did not fear 
their continuation from a national point of view, but public 
opinion in Italy, which exists as a strong element of Govern- 
ment, as in Great Britain, could not have understood, and 
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could not have allowed the Italian Government to acquiesce in 
the continuation of sanctions beyond the next meeting of the 
League. Signor Grandi reiterated to Mr. Eden in the most 
unequivocal form the assurance of Italy’s desire to remain 
in the League, but he added that if sanctions were not entirely 
raised at the end of June she would be forced to announce her 
resignation from membership. This warning was taken 
by the Government. On June 10 Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
said that to continue sanctions in order to punish Italy 
would be ‘‘ midsummer madness.” On June 18 Mr. Eden, 
in the House of Commons, announced that they would be 
removed and that he advised this action. 


Notuine succeeds like success. Italy has been successful 
and already her detractors are changing their note. We do 

not refer to those who attacked her because 
a Old she had once been Britain’s ally. Those who 

work pour le roi de Prusse have definite object- 
ives, one of which is to deprive this country of friends. But 
the bulk of the people who yielded to the anti-Italian propa- 
ganda did so without reflection and from genuine ignorance 
of what modern Italy was. These people are now tumbling 
over each other to modify or retract their former statements. 
Success is bringing its reward. Signor Mussolini in June, 
1936, as ruler of a victorious nation, commanding an army 
which has immense pride in achievement, the head of a 
numerically strong air force, the only one in Europe which 
has seen fighting, is a very different person from Signor 
Mussolini in 1935. Then he believed in himself and his 
people, now the world has seen what he can do. Italian 
airmen have flown continuously in very difficult country, 
over mountain lands as tricky for flying over as the Alps, the 
hills of Austria and of Czechoslovakia. And they have had 
this practice for months. We may be sure that no air 
force can touch them for such a purpose as the defence of the 
Italian frontier or of Austria. Several thousands of young and 
ardent airmen have been passed through the Abyssinian mill, 
for Signor Mussolini used the Abyssinian war as a training 
opportunity both for flight and for ground troops. In his 
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view Abyssinia was the grand manceuvre for a possible trial of 
strength in Europe. We have recently seen that British 
weakness in armaments invited contempt. Italian strength 
and Italian achievement invite respect. This does not please 
those Pacifists who are more infuriated by Signor Mussolini’s 
effort to make friends with England than by his disregard of 
League rules. 


ALTHOUGH the parties supporting M. Blum, the Jew who 
leads the Socialists in France, were returned with a majority 
on May 3, the outgoing Premier, M. Sarraut, 
did not resign until the Chamber met on June 1. 
He had the choice to go at once or to stay, and 
he chose to stay in office so that, during May, there was 
virtually no one in power. The defeated Ministers had lost 
all raison d’étre and yet no others took their places. This 
arrangement suited the mischief-makers admirably, and their 
plans were evidently laid during the four weeks when there 
was nobody to interfere with them. No one who was in 
France during May this year will ever forget the strange, uneasy 
atmosphere of the country, when leadership was absent and 
the commonalty were apprehensive. All sorts of rumours 
were rife. Mr. Attlee’s unfortunate visit to M. Blum gave 
colour to the ‘ridiculous belief that “ English gold” had 
supported Communism. That those English who work at 
home pour le roi de Prusse should do so in France as well as 
at home would surprise no one, but these are an infinite 
minority and the British as a whole want France to be strong 
because her weakness would be fatal to them. This belief 
that foreign gold and foreign intrigue had been responsible 
for the return of M. Blum is very widespread among French 
people. There is probably some truth in it, for Germany 
desires the destruction of France more than anything else, 
and Herr Hitler’s avowed aim is her elimination. He has said 
so in Mein Kampf: ‘“‘ We must take up an active policy and 
throw ourselves into a final and decisive fight with France ” 
[page 766, German Edition, Mein Kampf]. One way for him 
to settle France is to help her Revolutionaries to destroy her. 
It may therefore be believed that German agents did their 
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worst during the French election. It is to be remembered 
that Herr Hitler put some 8,000 Communists over the Franco- 
German, frontier in 1933, when he turned the Third Inter- 
national out of Berlin. Russian propaganda also counted 
for something. But Russia now speaks with two voices and 
these contradict each other. 


THE French seem actually not so much to have voted for 
M. Blum as to have voted against the existing and recent 
Governments. The voters were sick of the 
Boncours, Flandins, Sarrauts, who had, they 
believed, done so little for them. They were sick also of the 
deflationists. If one cause, more than any other, can be 
named for French discontent with recent Governments it is 
deflation. M. Laval made a heroic effort to carry out this 
policy last year. His décrets lois were a serious attempt to 
balance the Budget on the deflationary lines demanded by 
French expert monetary opinion, but the losses to the wage- 
earners and manufacturers were great and the hoped-for 
reduction of the cost of living did not eventuate. France 
under her deflationary harrow lost an immense proportion of 
her income, and the deflationists see all too late that they bent 
the bow too far. They are now themselves asking for devalua- 
tion. They will get it. The france will devalue itself as the 
pound did. It is to be hoped that the devaluation will be a 
moderate one. But the state of the public mind, even before 
the strike staged to greet the new Ministry began, was one of 
extreme nervousness. People who had any liquid capital 
were either sending it abroad or buying gold. This applied 
also to Communists. The writer knows of a case where a 
bailiff wrote to his employer to say ‘“‘ we all worked hard at 
the election ; I am afraid you would not approve of our candi- 
date, who is a Communist. You have always been so kind 
that I am venturing to send you through the post my savings, 
ten thousand francs. Please be good enough to buy gold for 
me”! This sort of confusion of mind was very common. 


Cross Currents 


TuHE strikes which broke out in France at the end of May were 
expected, industrial trouble was known to be on the way. 
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The writer was warned that it would be advisable to 
return home on May 27 as it was not certain how matters 
would go on the railways. The iron and steel 
strikes having succeeded in squeezing the em- 
ployers, a burst of “‘ stay in ” strikes occurred 
early in June in many industries, chiefly round Paris and in 
the North. At one time two million workers had struck and 
Paris was threatened with total disorganisation. Whether 
Monsieur Blum was behind the strike movement or not is not 
known but it enabled him to meet the Chamber on May 6 
with a much more revolutionary programme than he could 
otherwise have produced. It was as follows :— 


Strikes and a 
Programme 


1. A GENERAL PotiticaAL AMNESTY. 7. REFORM OF BANK OF FRANCE. 


2. A 40-Hourn WEEK. 8. A ContTROL BUREAU. 
3. Ho.ipays. 9. Revision oF Laval DECREES. 
4. Pustic Works PROGRAMME. 10. OLtp AGE PENSIONS. 

5. REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 11. Fiscau SIMPLIFICATION. 


6. NATIONALISATION OF WAR INDUSTRIES. 


The mere amount of this legislation is revolutionary. M. Blum 
was supported by a large majority when he and his Ministers 
met Parliament. His first speech showed that he possesses 
the demagogue’s art of speaking without revealing his inten- 
tions. He does not appear to have the qualities of a leader. 
On June 11 the situation in Paris was serious. The red flag 
and red processions were everywhere. Communist “ despatch 
riders”” on motor bicycles were hard at work. The Govern- 
ment appeared to have abdicated. A Cabinet Council was 
held that night when M. Salengro, Minister of the Interior, 
forced M. Blum to agree to the restoration of order. The 
next day Paris breathed in security, guarded by troops. 


FRANCE, during the strikes, has been quite orderly, but this 
has in no way lessened the alarm felt by the French people. 
A vivid account of certain aspects of the Paris 
strike was given by Mr. F. Elwyn Jones in the 
Manchester Guardian on June 11. What 
struck him most was the spontaneity of certain groups of 
strikers in Paris :— 


An Eye Witness 
Speaks 
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Under the Pont du Carrousel, eighty building workers engaged in 
repairing the embankment were on strike. The first three nights they 
slept in the open, then made shelters for themselves and a shack for their 
meals and meetings. ‘‘C’est comme la guerre,” one of them said. 
They told me with enthusiasm the story of their strike, and it was 
typical of what I was told in all the factories and shops I visited. They 
were standing out only for a betterment in their conditions of work. 
Their claim for a wage increase was modest. . . . Their other request 
was for the safeguarding of machinery. . . . 

The strike was spontaneous here as elsewhere. So far from having 
been engineered by the Communists, this strike was carried out by non- 
political workers. Not a single one of them even belonged to a trade 
union before the strike. They hoisted a red flag on a crane, and then 
sent a representative to a trade union to ask for advice on what to do 
next. And side by side with the red flag flew the tricolour. . . . 

The Pont du Carrousel workers had a lot of fun, too. They had a 
violinist and an accordion player among them, They had raised a 
platform on which they danced, and they created a little theatre of 
their own and improvised their own plays. There were crowds watching 
their antics from the embankment and throwing money to them, and 
giving them flowers and food. 

The Pont du Carrousel is in a well-to-do part of Paris, but the 
shopkeepers and public there—equally with the shopkeepers 
and public in Communist districts—gave the strikers food 


and presents. This was before June 11. 


In all the perturbations which showed themselves clearly 
during May, one body stood firmly for order. This is the huge 
organisation called the Croix de Feu. Formed 
originally of ex-Service men only it has grown 
by leaps and bounds. It is, said the Socialist 
newspaper Le Populaire in February, ‘‘ the most numerous 
and most solidly organised of all the political associations in 
France.” We should be mistaken if we confused this great 
body either with its Nazi or Fascist contemporaries. It has a 
totally different aspect. Its motto is “Serve others, not 
yourself.” It is dead against the notion of making the State 
a god and it equally rejects the Swastika, the Hammer and 
the Sickle and the Fasces. To quote from the official pro- 
gramme :— 


The Croix de Feu movement is as far from the totalarian conception 
of the State, as conceived in Germany and Italy, where the child from 
its birth is consecrated to the State, as from the Marxist conception, 
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where the individual becomes an anonymous entity, crushed under 
collective tyranny. The epithet Fascist suits others, but not us... . 
We work . . . for the people of France ... We do not attack the 
Republican régime.” 
English newspapers sometimes speak of members of the 
Croix de Feu as Royalists or Fascists; they are neither. 
What they are to become it is impossible yet to say, but the 
order which reigns in France, in spite of the revolutionary 
strikes fomented at the end of May and which raged until the 
Government announced a revolutionary programme, is largely 
their work. Their chief, Colonel de la Rocque, is a man of 
sterling character, completely unselfseeking. His organisa- 
tion is remarkable. No one knows what he will do with it. 
Perhaps he himself hardly knows, but it is certain that it 
supplies a much-needed element of stability to France. 


BELGIUM is in trouble. The elections held at the end of May 
produced a new party, the Rexists, 21 strong, led by M. 
. Degrelle, a young man who had declared 
— before the poll his intention of making parlia- 
mentary government unworkable. The election 

once over, a prolonged governmental crisis began, and was 
only settled after a fortnight’s negotiations when M. Van 
Zeeland became Prime Minister. No sooner was the new 
Government installed than very serious strikes occurred in 
which there was some disorder, and during which the police 
had to make a display of force. On June 17, Li¢ge—the 
centre of the strikes—was described as being like a beleaguered 
town. All tramway, taxi and bicycle movement was for- 
bidden, meetings were prohibited, and very strict measures 
were taken to enforce this last rule. Cafés had to close at mid- 
night. The strikes were total in the Metallurgical industries 
and in many coal mining areas ; in the textile industry they 
were very bad. The strikers marched about in bands and 
stopped builders from working. This industrial unrest has 
been steadily stirred up by Germany. The motto of the 
Germans is, and has always been, “ Make trouble for our 
neighbours and room for ourselves.” This present trouble 
is accompanied by an intensive propaganda, sent all over the 
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world by wireless, and by money spent in the foreign press, 
to show how Germany has solved all her difficulties by the 
Nazi system. Accompanying this propaganda is a still more 
ardent campaign against Russia. Germany having created 
internal strife in Belgium, France and elsewhere, is, by means 
of her very active agents in England and elsewhere, endeavour- 
ing to persuade the world that Russia is the guilty party. 
People should not allow themselves to be deceived. They 
should say, “‘ Who will benefit by Belgian chaos and French 
disorder ?”’ The answer is not Russia, but Germany. 


WE have lived through a few months of political passion and 
confusion during which certain bodies of people have taken 

upon themselves to urge that this country 
Canal should challenge Italy. Itis a curious comment 

on the probable motives of these persons that 
many of them had previously demanded disarmament for Great 
Britain. Among other suggested ways of hampering Italy 
there has been a regular crusade in favour of closing the 
Suez Canal. ‘“‘ Stop the war by shutting the Suez Canal” 
was a favourite slogan. As a matter of fact this could not 
be done and it is as well that we should know it once and for 
all. On June 8 the Annual Meeting of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was held in Paris. The Chairman of the company— 


_ the Marquis de Vogiié—then took this opportunity to make a 


statement as to the legal position of the Suez Canal. As this 
was very important, and as the speech of the Marquis de 
Vogiié was not reported by the sanctionist press in England, 
the company wisely placed it on record. We quote from their 
official account :— 


Voices have been heard to ask, almost to demand, that the Canal 
should be closed to Italian ships. An extensive, sometimes aggressive 
discussion was started in the Press regarding the duty and the rights 
of the company. 

Yet the truth is very simple ; absolute neutrality is the law of your 
company. It is stated in the Act of Concession and in the Statutes. 
Furthermore, it is guaranteed by an International Convention of 
October 29, 1888, expressly confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Article 1 of this Convention says, in the following terms, that “ the 
Suez Maritime Canal will always remain free and open, in time of war 
as in time of peace, to all merchant or war vessels, without Flag distinction,” 
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and it adds that “ the Canal will never be subject to the right of blockade.” 
If, by any act of force, which nothing entitles one to anticipate, any 
Power thought of forbidding entry into the Canal to ships of another 
Power, that gesture would be equivalent to an act of war with all its 
consequences. 
As for your Board, the question of closing the Canal could not arise, 
and they were never called upon to discuss it. (Our italics.) 
We hope this statement will make the legal position plain to 


all those who are not blinded by pacifist poison gas. 


Amone the changes in the Budget opened by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on April 21, was the unusual feature of 

a 3d. rise in income tax. Shortly after this 
announcement was made, rumours concerning 

a foreknowledge of this rise and the use put 
to it by certain individuals spread from the City to the 
public. These rumours were coupled with the name of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Soon 
the talk led to questions in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Baldwin had to take notice of the scandal. He appointed 
a Tribunal of three lawyers on May 6, for the purpose of 
“inquiry whether and in what circumstances and by what 
persons any unauthorised disclosure was made of information 
relating to the Budget for the present year, or any use made 
of such information for the purpose of private gain. .. .” 
The Tribunal was presided over by Mr. Justice Porter, the 
other members being Mr. Gavin Simonds, K.C., and Mr. 
Roland Oliver, K.C. They held their enquiry in public 
and reported on June 2 that there had been unauthorised 
disclosures by Mr. J. H. Thomas, who in the meantime had 
resigned his post in the Government. The public owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Justice Porter and his colleagues for their 
swift and uncompromising report. In the far more serious 
scandal of the Marconi case in 1912, a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was appointed by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith. 
This body was more concerned to conceal than to display the 
truth, and its sittings formed a melancholy object lesson 
of how not to deal with such affairs. But Mr. Asquith had 
a more formidable personal problem than Mr. Baldwin. 
The Ministers concerned with the Marconi case were men with 
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a very powerful following in the Liberal Party. Whitewash, 
therefore, was the order of the day. Mr. J. H. Thomas, on 
the other hand, has broken with his own party. He has 
incurred the displeasure of Mr. de Valera and General Hertzog ; 
he is in favour of holding on to Tanganyika. 


On June 11, Mr. J. H. Thomas made his last appearance 
in the House of Commons, when he made a personal statement, 

and when he resigned his seat, as did Sir 
Alfred Butt, a Member of Parliament concerned 
in this affair. The scene was a painful one. Everyone likes 
Mr. Thomas, everyone knew that he was a gambler, and 
that his rashness in this respect had before now involved 
him in difficulties. His speech showed great emotion, great 
distress, a distress that was shared by the House. The 
finding had gone against him and it was a finding against 
which there was no appeal. ‘‘ Whatever stigma may remain 
from that finding remains for all time,” said Mr. Thomas. 
He could not go on in Parliament, for he had no strength 
to fight a by-election. ‘‘ No words in this debate can wound 
me more than I have been wounded. Nothing will ever be 
said that will humiliate me more than I have been humiliated.” 
Sir Alfred Butt, who also resigned his seat, expressed con- 
sternation at the idea of not being prosecuted, and, therefore, 
as he said, having no opportunity of ‘‘ being tried in a court 
of justice.” The Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, spoke briefly, 
reminding the House that it had no course but to accept the 
Tribunal’s finding [that Mr. Thomas made unauthorised 
disclosures of information to Sir Alfred Buit and Mr. Alfred 
Bates, who used it for their own gain]. ‘‘ Let us hope with 
all our hearts that we may never again take part in so painful 
a scene in this House,” a wish that was re-echoed on all 
hands. The next day the morning papers told us that 
General Hertzog had announced that the British Government 
was preparing to hand over the Native Protectorates of 


Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland to the Union of 
South Africa. 


THE appointment of Mr. Ormsby Gore to be Colonial Secretary 
in succession to Mr. J. H. Thomas was generally welcomed. 
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He knows more about Colonial problems than any Member 
of the House of Commons, and he is personally acquainted 
| with most of the countries he will have to 


mea] administer. On June 18, in a speech broadcast 
Secretary to the Empire, Mr. Ormsby Gore made a state- 


ment which will have been satisfactory to 
his hearers both at Home and in distant parts of the Empire. 
This was, “‘ WE ARE QUITTING NOWHERE.” It is to be hoped 
that his colleagues will read this very heartening statement 
as well as his insistence on re-armament :— 

We at home must press rapidly forward the expansion of our 
defence forces by air, sea and land. Imperial defence has become 
once again a first concern of my colleagues in the Cabinet. We have 
the will, and are determined to have the means, to stand up for our 
Imperial rights, our freedom and our civilization. In this duty of 
Imperial defence, the Colonial Empire has always loyally been ready to 
play its part, and, when Right Rev. Bishops of the Church of England 
say we should give up Colonies, I ask them which. British subjects 
are not for sale, and British subjects in the Colonies oversea do not 
want their flag taken from them. (Times Report.) 

Having administered this reproof to our clerical politicians, 
Mr. Ormsby Gore said: “‘I have no use for defeatism.” If 
he will live up to these forthright statements he will have the 


whole country behind him. 


Mr. Prrow, the Minister of Defence in the Union of South 
Africa, is in England, where he is believed to be asking 

for British money to be spent at Simonstown, 
South Africa and for the Native Protectorates and for the 
“oe Seopa return of Tanganyika to Germany. It is to be 

hoped that he will explain to British Ministers 
the somewhat anomalous position claimed by his Dominion in 
the event of the Empire being involved in war. Mr. Pirow 
will also visit the land of his origin—Germany, where he is 
said to have placed big orders for munitions. Readers of this 
Review know that Mr. Pirow and his chief, General Hertzog, 
supported by a cabinet containing General Smuts and others, 
some of whom are said to be of British descent, have stated 
that South Africa is so independent of the British Empire that 
she can be neutral or even fight on our enemies’ side, in the 
event of war, should such be the desire of the S.A. Ministry 
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of the day. The question of a contribution to the British 
Navy was raised in the Cape Parliament on May 22 by Mr. 
Marwick, when he moved that South Africa, which owes 
its security entirely to the British Navy, should once more 
contribute to its maintenance as did the Colonies of the Cape 
and Natal before the Union and as the Union itself did until 
1921, when the Government in South Africa decided to have 
its own navy. The policy of a South African navy was 
dropped in 1934, but when the question of renewing the 
grant was raised at that date, it was refused by the Govern- 
ment. Speaking a few months after this to the Empire 
Press assembled in Cape Town, Mr. Pirow (the Minister of 
Defence) said : 


We have no navy and we make no direct contribution to the British 
Navy. . . . The object of this Navy in the first place is not to protect 
us, but to protect British ships and British trade. 


Mr. Pirow did not tell his audience that the balance of trade 
was in favour of South Africa, even apart from the gold 
premium. He did not tell them of the immense expenditure 
of the British tax-payer upon Simonstown and of the cost 
of keeping a naval squadron in South African waters. 
He did not tell them that South Africa was only vulnerable 
from the sea. 


As matters stand, therefore, the position is anomalous. 
General Hertzog, General Smuts, and Mr. Pirow deny the 
British Navy this right to use South African 
harbours in wartime. This is an amendment 
to an Act of Parliament that they and their 
followers rejected in 1934. 

THE Royat NAVY SHALL BE ENTITLED FREELY TO USE FOR ANY 
PURPOSE THE TERRITORIAL WATERS OF THE UNION AND ITS LAND BASES 
WITHIN THE SAME, AND DO ALL SUCH THINGS AS MAY AT ALL TIMES 
ENABLE THE NORMAL STATION OF SIMONSTOWN TO DISCHARGE ITS 
FUNCTIONS AS A NAVAL LINK IN THE SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 
British EMPIRE. 

Amazing as this may appear, the above was rejected. Further, 
General Hertzog has compared our tenure of Simonstown 
to our tenure at Gibraltar. This is because he denies that 
South Africa is a part of the British Empire. England, 
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he says, may be a “friend” of the Union, but she is no 
relation. It is Krugerism all over again. The Boers will 
kindly accept our protection, but they will not acknowledge 
it nor assist us in any way to protect them. One of the 
greatest blows ever given to our shipping was given when the 
Hertzog-Smuts-Pirow Government granted £150,000 annually 
to Italian shipping. A grant that has been continued during 
the whole Abyssinian war, in spite of the “sanctions” so 
loudly called for by the 8.A. Government. It is as well that 
the public should be reminded of these facts which are never 
referred to in the bulk of our newspapers. 


TuosE British who have thrown in their lot with the Separatist 
Government at present governing the Cape often tell us that 
“ Hertzog”’ or “‘ Pirow” has “ changed his 
views,” but Mr. Pirow reiterated his thesis 
that South Africa was not a factor the British 
Empire can count upon in the event of war in his very last 
public statement in the Cape Parliament. Speaking on 
May 14 this year, in a debate on his visit to England, a debate 
in which he was pressed to make clear the Government’s 
position, he said :— 
.. This . . . interpretation that Great Britain was at war when 
i Colonies were at war and we were at war when the Colonies were 
at war may be a kind of logic which meets with approval in the nursery, 
but I do not think the House would expect me to reply. . . . The Hon. 
Member for Roodepoort (Colonel Stallard) and also the Hon. Member 
for Maitland (Mr. R. J. du Toit) want a statement to be made by the 
Government that we are in all circumstances, whatever may happen, 
bound to take part in a war of Great Britain’s. I have already made it 
clear, and the Prime Minister and the Minister of Justice have also 
explained, that that is not our policy, and we do not intend to agree to 
such a policy either. . . . [Official Report, May 14, 1936. Our italics.] 
The reiterated statement of South African independence 
should be noted, and in this connection we commend to our 
readers the article in this number, Simonstown Again. It is 
by a very distinguished South African Member of Parliament, 
who represents the views of those who are loyal to the Imperial 
connection. 


An Official 
Statement 


THE appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare as First Lord of the 
Admiralty was announced on June 6. It will be recalled 
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that he resigned from the Foreign Office on December 19, 
after Mr. Baldwin’s change of front on what were known 
as the Hoare-Laval proposals for the settle- 
ment of the Italo-Abyssinian war. Sir Samuel 
Hoare had announced in the House of 
Commons on December 5 that England and France were 
working to produce peace terms acceptable to both parties ; 
he went to Paris on December 6 to further this policy. There 
he saw M. Laval and concluded the details of an agreement, 
the main lines of which had been already approved by the 
Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet. After 
the Hoare-Laval agreement was concluded, he made the 
mistake of going to Switzerland, believing, as he had every 
reason to do, that the Prime Minister was in full agreement 
with him. The sequel is known. The Pacifist Societies got 
busy, for it was apparently necessary to their ulterior objects 
that the war between Italy and Abyssinia should involve 
Great Britain. Owing to their activities, M.P.’s received 
letters from their constituents disapproving of the Hoare- 
Laval proposals ; and the stage army of the League of Nations 
Union paraded in The Times, as it has often done before and 
since. After a few days of confusion, Mr. Baldwin felt obliged 
to change his policy, he threw over Sir Samuel Hoare. Sir 
Samuel resigned, and thereby greatly enhanced his reputation. 
Six months have been sufficient to prove how right he was in 
December. But we have also to remember that in September 
he had taken Great Britain into an adventure which has 
placed us in the most humiliating position suffered by this 
country in modern times. The Pacifist Societies under whose 
influence this business was undertaken, have misled our 
general public opinion for the last time. The English can be 
fooled, but not always. They can now see for themselves 
which sections of the community are working for war. Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s appointment to the Admiralty has been 
received with grunts of disapproval by that section of the 
public which still wishes to go to war with Italy. This is 
vocal but not numerous and corresponds strictly to the old 
pro-Boer or pro-German groups of other times. There is this 
kink in some of our countrymen that they feel it is more 
admirable to wish an enemy to succeed than an Englishman. 


Sir Samuel 
Hoare Returns 
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Those who direct Peace societies, and whose hidden motives 
are often dubious, welcome such cranks and use them, with 
results that we can see. 


WE owe gratitude to those who keep before us our debt to 

our Mercantile Marine, which is now suffering from neglect. 
When Hawke did bang Mounseer Conflang 

“The Decisive You gave us bread and beer, 


Factor” But now they’re beat we’ve nought to eat, 
Because you’ve nought to fear. 


The old tale is being re-told. After the war the Mercantile 
Marine was described as “‘ above all else the decisive factor 
in the war.” At that time who more grateful for their 
services than the British? Since then oblivion. Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, in a valuable letter to The Times on May 29, 
brings the matter forcibly to our notice :— 

While the War was in progress a Departmental Committee was 
appointed (cf. The Times, July 26, 1918) “ to draft a national scheme 
of training for the sea service.”” This the National Committee on Sea 
Training—representing inter alia first 4,000,000 and later 6,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping—had been advocating from 1910 onwards 
in order to cope not only with the decrease in the number of skilled 
British seamen but also with the problem of the number of foreign and 
coloured seamen, which became in the course of the War “a very 
grave danger to the State.” (The Times, June 26.) 

In July, 1919, a complete scheme for sea training was 
advocated by a Departmental Committee. It was rejected 
by the Government on the ground of expense. 


It may be mentioned that public expenditure on education for 
England and Wales rose from £29,000,000 in 1910 to £76,000,000 in 
1920, and to over £91,000,000 at the present time (Cmd. 5025), without 
any attempt to carry out the plan of the Departmental Committee as a 
matter of gratitude. 

But there was no money for training merchant seamen. We 


did not even spend their own money on them. 


UNDER an old Statute £410,000 was taken from the men of 
the Mercantile Marine to be used for their benefit. They 
have never had a penny of it. Further, from 
poor Borrowed 1747 to 1834 some £20,000 was taken annually 
Did Not Pay {rom the merchant seamen for Greenwich 
Hospital and School, which do nothing for 


merchant seamen. Mr. Geoflrey Drage suggests that— 


~ 
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at a time when the exchequer is subsidizing the shipping industry to 
enable it to meet foreign competition some national scheme should be 
adopted which will provide for boys anxious to go to sea ; not merely a 
short course of some two months or so such as is now given at the 
Gravesend School for boys from 16 to 18 . . . but the complete course 
of elementary, secondary, and technical training necessary to enable 
them to rise to the positions of quartermaster, mate, or captain in 
any ship in the Mercantile Marine or to a commission in the Royal 
Navy. 

Mr. Drage ends his letter on a note worthy of the greatness 

of the theme :— 

Thucydides said long ago that seamanship is a technical matter 
which cannot be extemporized, and other historians have told us how 
Carthage was defeated at sea because she could not furnish from he 
native population the crews required for both a great navy and a 
great mercantile marine. The present outlook is indeed serious, but 
as William Pitt said on February 21, 1793: ‘‘ Let us examine what is 
left with a manly and determined courage.” 

There are many matters in which the gross neglect of British 


interests by British politicians needs examination. 


THE nomination of Mr. Landon as Republican candidate for 
the American Presidency was celebrated amidst the usual 

scenes of enthusiasm at the Republican 
ioe Soantom Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 12. 
Campaign Politics in the U.S.A. are different from ours 

and far more personal. Americans vote for 
men, not measures, but in this coming election there will 
certainly be more feeling than usual about measures, for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s extravagance and his leaning to the left have 
frightened his fellow-citizens. Newspaper correspondents in 
the U.S.A. assume that the present holder of the presidential 
office must be re-elected. The well-informed news sheet 
Affairs, published in Washington, recently put before its 
readers certain points in Mr. Landon’s favour. It points 
out that the Republican campaign has only just begun, 
while the Roosevelt campaign has flourished for months, and 
‘all administration action has been taken with both eyes 
on” the voter. The Republican Convention now over and 
the candidate chosen— 


“ progress should be made . . . and if the campaign is well enough 
conducted it ought to rise steadily until November. That is why over- 
confident predictions based upon the current situation may have to be 
reversed by Fall.” 
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Mr. Hoover, the last President, still exercises considerable 
power in his party. His ideas for the future are listened to. 


What he wants is an emotional appeal designed, to counteract that 
made by President Roosevelt. He feels that Roosevelt has helped to 
stir up class hatred and is making an emotional appeal to the less 
privileged classes which cannot be met by mere attacks upon expendi- 
tures and specific policies. It is Hoover’s idea that the emotional 
appeal which the Republicans can make successfully is for the preserva- 
tion of the traditions under which America has become great. He 
has tried it himself in two speeches (those at Colorado Springs and 
Philadelphia) and received a very gratifying response. 

Here comes a very interesting analysis of party strength at 
these meetings. After the first meeting, Mr. Hoover received 
35,000 letters, 40 per cent. in long hand; after the second 
the response was greater ; while after meetings where he only 
talked about waste and spending he only received 5,000 letters. 
We must therefore look to see a vast sob-stuff campaign 
directed from the Republican forces against Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own particular brand of sentiment. 


20 


AMERICANS are absorbed in their own affairs, but when they 
think about ours, it is to note with satisfaction that we are in 
trouble. They observe with sardonic amuse- 
As America 
Sees Us ment that we have begun to talk to the State 
* Department in Washington about— 


a new era of Anglo-American friendship. The latter conversations, 
obviously, cannot result in anything very concrete and tangible. It is 
known that high officials in the State Department have received Sir 
Ronald Lindsay’s ideas with the greatest sympathy ; some of them even 
going to the point of expressing the private view that an alliance 
between the United States and Great Britain could prevent war at any 
place in the world. They know all too well, however, what reactions such 
an idea could create politically with the American public. The British, 
knowing this equally well, appear to be working along two lines. One 
is the idea of the resumption of war-debt payments, while the other 
is some revamping of the League of Nations such as that proposed by 
Stanley Baldwin recently, which would make it acceptable to the 
United States. (Affairs, May 28. Our italics.) 


The folly of this perpetual effort to make an alliance with an 
unfriendly nation cannot be sufficiently emphasized. What 
we should do with the United States is to leave them alone, 
treating them with courtesy but making no effort to arrive at 
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closer relations. Part of their ill-will towards us comes from 
the knowledge that we are perpetually running after them, 
and a belief that we want them to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for us. When we have a Foreign Minister who realizes 
that the U.S.A. is a wholly foreign and quite unfriendly 
country we shall be at the beginning of wisdom. Unfor- 
tunately our leading newspapers foster the notion that America 
adores England, and visiting Americans are generally too 
courteous to undeceive us. 


ONE of the countries threatened by the Nazi doctrine of the 
inalienable right of Herr Hitler to rule the Germans, 
Switzerland wherever they may be, is Switzerland. The 

German cantons, lying as they do on the 
German frontier, are filled with alarm at the intensive 
propaganda which is ceaselessly conducted in their midst in 
spite of their Government’s action. English people may 
swallow the myth that Herr Hitler stands between the world 
and revolution, but the Swiss know better. They have seen 
him conduct a savage revolution and they know Herr Hitler 
to be a revolutionary of the most subversive type. They 
see his work in their own country, they watch it in Belgium 
and Austria. At all costs and at any sacrifice they wish to 
hold on to their free institutions, their even and uncorrupt 
justice, their right to breathe. The Swiss know that liberty 
is only preserved by those who are ready to defend it. There 
are only four million of them, but they are determined to 
uphold their national cause. Save for two Communists and 
eight Socialists, the whole of the Swiss Members of Parliament 
voted for a heavy increase in armaments (139 to 10). We 
should note that in Switzerland, as elsewhere, Socialists and 
Communists are doing Herr Hitler’s work for him. The 
huge sum of 1& million pounds is to be raised and spent on 
the new scheme of national defence. The bulk of this will 
go on fortification, some £3 million on anti-aircraft defence, 
the rest on artillery and infantry equipment and tanks. In 
order to better resist the perpetual propaganda of the Nazi 
movement, it has been suggested that Reich German should 
be dropped and Swiss German (rough and varying patois) 
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talked, while all nationalisation has been suspended in the 
German-Swiss cantons. Plucky little Switzerland is thus 
arming herself cap-a-pie against all forms of attack. 


WueEn the Third International, that body of professional 
trouble-makers, was turned out of Berlin, three years ago, 
; it set up in Paris. The Russian Government 

- ae has to some extent lost control and no longer 
directs its activities, which, in regard to 

France, are detrimental to Russian policy. It is said that 
the British Government warned the French that trouble 
must come to their country if the Third International was 
harboured in Paris. Trouble undoubtedly has come to 
France, although the solid good sense of her people will 
certainly reassert itself in time. Trouble has also come to 
Spain, which has not the ballast of the French mentality. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that Spain is able to make revolutions 
without outside help; all the same, the train-load of revolu- 
tionary experts who were reported to have gone to Spain 
some months back have probably helped the Spanish trouble 
makers by teaching them all the latest dodges of turning a 
country upside down. Strikes and the appropriation of 
lands are the order of the day. The flight from the peseta 
is as marked as the flight from the franc. A London house 
agent in a very big way of business reported last month to a 
client that Spaniards are buying house property in London, 
sometimes to live in, but more often in the hope of setting up 
new businesses to compensate for the ruin of prosperous con- 
cerns in their own country. ‘“‘ They have saved what they 
can and want to make something of it.” There is always 
something tragic about a refugee, even when he has “ saved 
what he can.” We have seen waves of them here in the last 
twenty-two years. First, the Belgians driven from their 
homes by the Germans in 1914. Then the Russians, what 
was left after the massacre of whole classes of quiet people 
by Lenin and his fellow gangsters. Then the thousands of 
unfortunate Germans and Jews who fled from Herr Hitler’s 
savageries. Now, in smaller numbers, the Spaniards who are 
dispossessed by the revolution in their country. 
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IraLy is settling down to the hard task of bringing order to 
the country she has conquered. In a very remarkable 
interview granted to “Augur ” for the New York 
Times on May 27, Signor Mussolini stated his 
views as to the future of Abyssinia. But first 
of all Augur spoke of the man and not the conquest— 


The ideal interview with Benito Mussolini remains to be done. It 
never will be done, for the man would have to be interviewed among 
the people from whom he springs and to whom he still belongs, body 
and soul. 

Mussolini speaks best from the balcony of the palace in the Piazza 
Venezia. There he communes with the masses. There the inspired 
side of his nature expresses itself freely. . . . 

In victory Mussolini remains as cool as he was at the time of his 
arduous preparation for it. His political faith is simple. The power 
he wields, he believes, has come to him as a trust for the benefit of a 
living people with its roots in a glorious past and with a splendid future 
before it. 


Success has not changed Mussolini. He remains perfectly 
detached. He has no animus against the foreign statesmen 
who placed obstacles in his path. He feels that they did 
what they believed to be their duty as he did what he believed 
to be his :— 
Italy has won, in his mind, her great chance of contented existence. 
This is the only thing about which Mussolini cares. He is convinced 
Italian peasants and Italian workmen will obtain rewards for their hard 
labour and that their sons and daughters will go out to found new 


homesteads and industries in the highlands of Ethiopia. Mussolini’s 
ambition is to see a new Italy arise before his work is done. 


Mussolini 
Interviewed 


ABYSSINIA is very rich, there is much gold there— 
But the treasure of Mussolini’s dream is a generation of Italian 


colonists. . . . The empire he has decided to create 
The Future of will be founded on the plough and not on financial 
Abyssinia speculation. 


Only thus, be believes, can Italy’s new possessions 
be made secure for the future. Only thus can colonists become in- 
tegrated in the life of Ethiopia and keep the respect of the native popu- 
lace. The natives, Mussolini has decided, must be preserved from 
degradation. Therefore he will not permit slavery in any form. 

Native culture, he insists, must be preserved intact. Existing 
customs must be respected. The spread of a superficial Western 
civilization will be prevented. The people will live their own lives 
under the protection of a “ Roman peace.” Racial mixture, which 
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breeds future trouble, will be forbidden. The Italians in Ethiopia must 

remain the equals of the parent stock at home. It is Britain’s example, not 

Portugal’s, that Mussolini wants to see followed. [Our ialics.] 
And as he wishes to make Abyssinia a colony on something 
of the British model, so he believes England and Italy 
should be good neighbours in Africa and elsewhere, and 
must come together again and stand together for Euro- 
pean peace. He is working for that, and all English 
people, barring the dwindling band of pacifists, hope that 
our Government will bury the recent past and recognise 
the facts of the situation. The Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
will give order and good government to a country which 
has suffered for forty years under one of the most bar- 
barous régimes ever known to man. The _ grotesque 
efforts of British pacifists to make a hero of the Emperor 
of Abyssinia have failed. His ill-advised visit to London 
was a complete failure. We shall hear very little more 
of him, whatever our ruthless “ peace ”’ societies may do. 


_ On April 15 a Greek Jew was killed in a hold-up in Palestine. 
Ever since then disorder, strikes and rioting have been 
constant, and the number of dead and injured 
is considerable. The cause of the rebellion, for 
such it is, is the Jewish immigration into 
Arab country, immigration guaranteed by the Balfour 
Declaration, which promised the founding of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in the Holy Land. The Arabs, our 
allies in the war, regard the land as their own and have 
resented the alien population from the time when the Jews 
began to be numerous. The Palestine Arabs have no 
grievance against the administration of that country, they 
are well governed and know it, but they have for years 
watched the growth in numbers, wealth and influence of a 
race they both dread and despise, and they foresee a time 
when they will be outnumbered in their own land unless the 
Jewish immigration is stopped. The leaders of the insurgent 
movement have therefore, from the first, demanded its 
cessation. The British Government has not—could not 
give way to this, and for two months Palestine has seen 


Trouble in 
Palestine 
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murder, rioting, arson and other disorders. The British 
garrison has been reinforced: we now have eight battalions 
of infantry in Palestine, besides a detachment of engineers 
and some armoured cars. There is no sign of improvement 
to date, in spite of the Draconian severity of the measures 
taken by Sir Arthur Wauchope, the British High Com- 
missioner. An immense amount of damage has been done 
to property, and a strike of Arab workers, which has been 
going on for some time, is increasing in severity and threatens 
to become general. There have been two previous periods 
of disturbance, in 1921 and 1929, when Jewish immigration 
was suspended. Since then the Hitler persecution has 
made the open door in Palestine a vital matter to Jews. 
In any case the British Government should not yield 
to disorder and violence in Palestine, as they have done 
elsewhere. Only the firm hand over both Jew and 
Arab can save the situation from getting wholly out of 
hand. 


NEGOTIATIONS with the Egyptian Government for an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty have been proceeding for several weeks 
_ without any public announcement being made. 
gma The High Commissioner, Sir Miles Lampson, was 
sent for last month and rumour connected his 

return with some crisis in the proceedings, but there is no 
evidence that the talks have reached a turning point. Con- 
sidering the Government’s record, there is some nervousness 
as to what will be accepted. The proposed Henderson- 
MacDonald Treaty of 1930, which received its coup de 
grace by Lord Lloyd’s resignation, was as bad as it could 
be. It anchored the British Army to the banks of the 
Suez Canal, and greatly restricted their numbers as well 
as their movements. Neither of these conditions would 
be acceptable to Great Britain to-day any more than 
in 1930, but there is, none the less, a possibility of 
accommodation. England and Egypt are necessary to each 
other and both countries know this. In so dangerous a 
world as the one we live in, where unarmed nations are 
confronted by fully armed and warlike peoples, there is need 
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for so rich and defenceless a country as Egypt to put her house 
in order, and make certain of help in difficulties, just as there 
is need for us to prevent the Suez Canal from passing to the 
hands of those who would use it for the furtherance of 
anti-British policies. 


THE Government at Canton has been making faces at the 
Government of Nanking. Threats of attack, followed by 

the actual entraining of troops—followed 
A immediately by their detraining—were made 

last month, the Canton Government at the 
same time explaining that civil war was not their object. 
They proposed by military action to force the Nanking 
Government to resist Japanese encroachment. But if their 
object is to fight Japan, the Cantonese had better invite the 
Japanese Navy to send along some battleships, for there is 
no other way in which distant Canton can possibly get in touch 
with Japan. It is all very well for the Cantonese to revile 
the Nanking Government, but the latter, having neglected 
their defences and relied upon “ collective security,” are in 
no condition to withstand the advance of a military nation 
prepared for war. It is not at all certain that the Japanese 
want any more of China at present. They appear to confine 
their activities in that country to preventing intrigues against 
their nationals and their ally, the Emperor of Manchukuo. 
On the other hand, Chinese Imperialists in North China 
ardently desire to see the restoration of the Emperor Pu-Yi to 
nis old capital, Peking. The republican experiment has 
thrown China—an ultra-monarchial country—into chaos and 
dreadful poverty. Numbers of Chinese look to the North, 
where the Emperor Pu-Yi, himself a Manchu—sits on the 
throne of his ancestors. Needless to say, Peking itself— 
now so fallen from its great estate that tourists are lodged in 


the Forbidden City—would welcome such a restoration. In | 


the meantime, Japan goes steadily on her way, which is the 
way of securing for her people new territories. 


A CENTENARY was held on June 5, which interested Australia, 
and, for that matter, the whole British Empire. This was 
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the hundredth anniversary of the installation of William 
Broughton as the first Bishop of Australia, previously a 
part of the diocese of Calcutta. An interesting 


path article by W. F. France in the Church Times 
Prelate a of June 5 tells us something of the life and 


adventures of this remarkable man. Born in 
London, educated at King’s School, Canterbury, he was in 
1828 sent out by the Duke of Wellington, who knew him, 
to Australia as Archdeacon. The new country was developing 
rapidly. Broughton came home to appeal for clergy, schools 
and teachers. In 1836 he was consecrated Bishop of Aus- 

tralia, his diocese including New Zealand and the islands. 
Each year saw the inpouring of thousands of settlers, who not only 
scattered to remote stations, but also filled the townships. . . . Govern- 
ment was experimental rather than stable. . . . The vastness and 
potential riches of the colony both awed and excited the settlers, 
who moved restlessly from place to place as new opportunities might 
lead them, or settled in an isolation which sometimes dragged them down 

to a domestic squalor wholly without the arts and graces of life. 

The Bishop made his plans and worked for them untiringly. 
He travelled, we are told ‘“‘ often for six months at a time 
on horse or on foot,”’ and it was on a journey that he recorded 
in his diary that Australia had “ no place for the fastidious.” 


BisHop Broveuton himself was not fastidious. ‘“‘ He 
would travel all day content with damper and tea, collect 
the people in the evening, preach to them and 
—- induce them to build a church.” When he 
was old, the gold rush started. He was equal 
to the situation it created. 

His action was characteristic ; he joined himself to the amazing 
exodus, arrived at the diggings, collected a great crowd of miners for 
service on Sunday, when he told them that on the following 
Wednesday, at 6 a.m., the building of their church was to begin. 

At six o’clock precisely, the Bishop, attended by a large concourse, 
was on the ground. He first addressed them in a truly great sermon, 
which concluded by saying that he would set them an example of what 
it meant that they should dig together for the honour and glory of 

God. Then... being supplied with a pick, he began to open the 
ground where the north-east support of the building is to stand. The 
example was contagious; in a few minutes, all who could obtain 
tools were digging . . . insomuch that before 8.30, more than half the 
holes were dug to the required depth. 
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In four days’ time the church was built, furnished and ready 
for consecration. Among his foundations is King’s School, 
Parramatta, the greatest, as well as the oldest school in 
Australia. He lived to see tremendous changes, a vast growth 
of population, the creation of new dioceses. He was a 
passionate churchman, believing wholly in the Church of 
England and “ filled with the knowledge of the Lord.” He 
was a great man and one who had a great opportunity. He 
died in England in 1852 and is buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 
hard by the school where he had been as a boy. 


WHEN the well-meaning but utterly mischievous people who 
try to make “ everything quite nice ” for everybody get busy, 
do they ever think of the consequence of their 
pela a actions ? When, because children in some 
cases played in the streets, nursery schools 
were started for them; when, because some parents were 
neglectful, all children were medically inspected at school, 
did our philanthropists envisage the effect of their benevolence 
on family life? The authority and responsibility of the 
parents being undermined, they have now much less. The 
children, in spite of the army of spinsters appointed to look 
after them, are less disciplined than formerly. Who would 
have thought it! A recent innovation is Children’s Courts. 
These were established to “ take the sting out of the law”: 
they have done so quite effectively. A Juvenile Court is so 
unfrightening that the children are not at all impressed. A 
very good sketch of what goes on in these places was given 
by the Rev. H. W. R. Elsley in a recent letter to The Times :-— 
The budding malefactor stands before a desk in a pleasant room, 
confronting kindly but perplexed magistrates. Only too often these 
well-meaning functionaries fall back upon committal to an “ approved 
school.” 
This last course has two unfortunate results. In the first place, the 
“ approved schools ” are quite usually all full, and weeks must elapse 
before a place can be found. The next result is to encourage the 
irresponsible attitude of parents, who are frequently only too glad to 
be rid of the care of their offspring. Every probation officer knows 
of parents who bring their own children to Court in the expressed hope 
of committing them to the care and expense of the ratepayers. I was 
recently present when an attractive little boy of eight years of age was 
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charged with throwing stones at a train. The mother alleging that the 
boy was beyond, control (at eight years of age), he was duly sent to an 
approved school. I am convinced that the old-fashioned method of 
“ six strokes ’”’ would be a more humane and more effective method of 
removing most of these boys from the ranks of potential criminals. 
It is the tyranny of the “ crank ” that has tied our hands and brought 
us into the present plethora of juvenile crime. 


The tyranny of the crank! The whole nation is suffering 
from his tyranny and his inhumanity. He is the really guilty 
person in this and other matters. Mr. Elsley suggests that a 
smart fine on the parents of misbehaving children would 
ensure their co-operation, and he asks why, with all our 
wealth of indoor and outdoor amusements, juvenile crime is 
increasing. He believes that this comes from the decay of 
religion. Yes, surely, but the crank also has a good deal 
to do with it. 


THE Glyndebourne opera season opened on May 29 with 
Don Giovanni sung in Italian. This opera was repeated 

two days later, when the excellence of the 
Catine production could be better gauged. It is, 
without doubt, the finest performance of Mozart’s chef- 
@euvre given in our time, and it is difficult to write of the 
production or the ensemble without the constant use of 
superlatives. Mr. Christie’s theatre seats some 250 people, 
and the stage is the right size for the performance of works 
which were originally given in the palaces of kings and for the 
diversion of courts. The human form takes on its due pro- 
portions here, and the artists move about in a world which 
has some relation to their scale. They are not dwarfed by 
the huge spaces above them which are necessary in large 
theatres to enable the upper galleries to see the tops of their 
heads. In the Glyndebourne Opera House there are no 
galleries, and there are no side boxes with people twisting 
their heads off in the effort to see something of the per- 
formance. The seating is rather like that of the Rudolph 
Steiner Hall, and everyone sees well. The lighting is excellent, 
the scenery is first-rate and is moved with as much silence and 
celerity as on any great metropolitan stage. All these very 
necessary matters have been thought out with intelligence 
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and care, and afford a frame for the artistic work of which 
they are the complements. This artistic work is as good 
as it can be. 


Mr. Curisti£e and his helpers have not only had discernment 
in selecting operas and performers, but they have known how 
to get the very best out of them and to produce 
an ensemble such as has rarely been seen in 
England. Don Giovanni is conducted by 
Herr Fritz Busch, for whose presence in England we are in- 
debted to Herr Hitler’s desire for his absence. The title rdle 
is taken by Mr. John Brownlee, gay, vivid, debonaire, 
grand to see in his lovely clothes, with a good voice and an 
admirable knowledge of how to use it, and able to sing “ La 
ci darem la mano ”’ as if he had just thought of it. Zerlina 
is Miss Audrey Mildmay, the most captivating creature, 
singing like a bird and instinct with youth and charm, while 
Leporello (Signor Salvatore Baccaloni) is a real find, both as 
an actor and singer. All one can say of the rest of the cast 
is that they are first-rate and sing and play together as even 
first-rate singers and players only can do in a thoroughly 
sympathetic atmosphere. The opening season included Die 
Zauberflote, where the Queen of the Night, Miss Noel Eadie, 
won the due honours of her difficult réle. In this opera the 
performance, though very good, was less attractive. Perhaps 
so inconsequent a tale can hardly be smoothly told. We have 
said nothing of the setting of the Glyndebourne Opera House. 
It stands in a lovely garden in the most delectable part of 
Sussex. In the intervals the opera-goers wander among 
flowers and listen to the song of birds. When they dine they 
are offered a wine list whose delicacy is enhanced by Greek 
quotations. 


Music and Its 
Interpreters 


THE death of G. K. Chesterton on June 14 seems almost to 
bring to a close the era of independent critical thought ex- 
pressed in journalism, which flourished some 
hdl i forty years ago and which had the Editor of 
this Review, Mr. L. J. Maxse, as its stoutest 
adherent, for the only member of that great school left is 
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Mr. J. L. Garvin. Chesterton was nothing if not independent, 
nothing if not plucky. In the Marconi struggle his mordant 
wit and ruthless invective was on the side of frankness and 
honesty, even though the men involved were members of his 
own party. The Morning Post on June 15 had a delightful 
memoir of this great writer by the pen of a friend who 
evidently knew Chesterton well. It was admirably descrip- 
tive of the man :— 


He had a Johnsonian physique, though he never talked Johnsonese, 
and he rolled along Fleet Street with the jocund pomposity of the 
leader of a school of porpoises. Indeed, as those classic fish tumble 
about in the sea, so G. K. C. was happy when splashing half-submerged 
in the English language sending up wreaths of verbal spray. 

And the writer quotes some of the phrases which poured 
from G. K. C. whenever he talked, which was all the time :— 

“Every Englishman could express himself,” he once said, “ and 
about five millionaires own all the organs of expression.”’ ‘‘ Parliament 
rules us,” he exclaimed, “‘ and unaudited party funds rule Parliament.” 
“Tf this were a free country,” he insisted, “it would be possible to 
set up placards on the opposite side of the street, saying ‘ Blank’s oats 
are filthy’ or ‘ Blank’s wine is ink.’ ”’ 

He liked everything jolly and English. Beer and wine were 
hymned by him. “I don’t care where the water goes if it 
doesn’t get into the wine,” he sang in one of his “ rum- 
bustical”? verses. Above all Chesterton was a patriot, he 
sickened at the thought of internationalism and all that it 
means. Peace be to his spirit and may something of his 
courage and independence enter into the young pressmen of 
to-day. There is room for it in our journalistic world. 


THE centenary of the birth of Joseph Chamberlain falls on 
July 8. The memory of this great statesman is still vivid, 

and his stature increases as he passes further 
berlan from us. His ideals are as alive to-day 
Centenary as when he was here to preach them, and the 

accomplishment of his plans for strengthening 
the British Empire is seen to be more urgent as time goes on. 
It is 22 years since he died. Since then we have passed 
through four blistering years of the greatest war ever fought. 
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And we have also endured some 16 years of false political 
thought and have suffered the disappointments which must 
inevitably attend on all false doctrine. This is a period of 
disillusionment. We have realized that we were mistaken, 
and the nation is ready once more to hear Chamberlain’s 
message. Those who have always held by his views have 
therefore wisely decided to celebrate his centenary by a 
meeting at the Albert Hall on the evening of July 8. The 
attendance promises to be great. We may hope that this 
occasion will be the starting point for a new and better 
era in Empire politics. 


Sm Francis LINDLEY’s article in the May number, 
entitled ‘‘ The Tragic Plight of Europe,’ was reprinted by 
special request, but the demand quickly exhausted the supply. 
Further reprints are now ready and can be obtained at the 
rate of 2d. per copy from the Manager, The National Review 
Office, 35, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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TANGANYIKA: THE URGENT QUESTION 


THE vacillating indefiniteness of statements recently made 
by the Prime Minister and other responsible members of the 
British Cabinet on the subject of Mandated Territories has 
caused very real apprehension in the minds of all those inter- 
ested in the future of our Empire, and in particular with the 
African portion thereof. Many times definite pledges have 
been given by responsible ministers that Tanganyika would 
never be given back to Germany or go out of the British 
Empire. In fact, it has been described as much a part 
of the British Empire as any colony. Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Lister, when Secretary of State for the Colonies, made the 
following statements at various times during 1934, and as 
Lord Swinton he is still a member of the present Cabinet. 
In reply to the toast of ‘‘ The Guests ” at a luncheon of the 
Overseas League, he said :— 

“It is quite unnecessary for me here to-day to repeat what I said 
in the House of Commons before I went to East Africa about the present 
and the future—the permanent future—of Tanganyika. Britain 
DOES NOT LIGHTLY PUT A TRUST IN BOND, AND WE HAVE NO INTENTION 
OF SURRENDERING THAT TRUST WHICH WE ACCEPTED 14 YEARS AGO 
AND WHICH HAS BEEN DISCHARGED WITH A GREAT SENSE OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND WITH GREAT BENEFIT TO THE PEOPLES OF THAT TERRITORY. 
I venture no political prophecies which are dangerous to make, but I 
do make one prophecy, namely, that just as no Government, whatever 
its complexion in this country, has ever changed its views in the past 
14 years, no Government in the future will ever change.” 

Again, speaking to the Kenya European Elected Members 
at Government House, Nairobi, he said :— 

“It is quite unnecessary for me here to say anything about the 
Tanganyika position. I stated in the House of Commons before I left 
England that His Majesty’s Government had never considered, were 
not considering, never would consider any surrender of the Mandate 
of the Territory. I think everybody knows and realises that to the 
full.” 

And speaking at the East African dinner in London, he 
reiterated very emphatically that the Tanganyika Mandate 
was a trust which every British Government would faithfully 
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discharge, and which no British Government would ever 
surrender. ‘‘ Residents of Tanganyika, both official and 
unofficial, might count upon this as a fixed certainty.” 

On the strength of these and previous pledges by respon- 
sible ministers, many people of British nationality, both 
European and Indian, have invested large sums of money in 
Tanganyika, and have made their homes there. 

Up till now it has always been unthinkable that the pledged 
word of a British Cabinet Minister could possibly be swept 
aside for the sake of some temporary expediency, and should 
in consequence be absolutely worthless. It is hard to believe 
that such can really be the intention of the British Cabinet, 
but until a more definite statement in regard to the future of 
Tanganyika is publicly made, misgivings are bound to con- 
tinue. Once the British Government start treating bits of the 
Empire and their own Nationals as mere pawns in a political 
game of shuffle, it means the beginning of a crack in our 
great Empire which may spread to a disastrous size, till the 
whole fabric collapses. 

The Great War had the effect of removing the difficulty 
in Central Africa of having a German colony wedged in 
between all our British possessions. By the act of Providence 
in that war this danger was removed, and we now have a 
continuous line of British countries stretching right through 
Africa from the Cape to the Sudan without a break. Rhodes’ 
dream of the “ all-red route” has been achieved. Can any 
responsible minister seriously entertain any idea of once more 
allowing a wedge to be driven in to this part of the world, 
a wedge which is bound to lead to endless friction and trouble 
in the future ? Are we tamely to allow our aerial communica- 
tions to be severed in two ? Are we going to present Germany 

gratuitously with submarine and seaplane bases at Dar-es- 
Salaam and Tanga? Are we voluntarily going to make our 
command of the Indian Ocean far more difficult ? And do we 
realize the enormous increased expenditure which would 
have to be incurred for the protection of those countries in 
Africa against the possible menace of Italy on one side and 
Germany on the other? What is to prevent their building 
up large black armies which could be used for aggressive 
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purposes should a favourable opportunity arise ? It all seems 
quite unthinkable, and it is hard to believe that any one not 
a lunatic could possibly entertain such ideas. The threat of 
such an eventuality taking place has aroused very strong feel- 
ing all through these British African countries, and steps are 
being taken to organise the British people there to resist any 
such action taking place. 

Apart from the pledges given to our own Nationals, and 
apart from the strategic dangers which would be brought into 
existence by any such action, there is also the question of 
honour between the British Government and the native 
peoples of Tanganyika. Do all our professions of trusteeship 
for the natives, and our promises of helping them to develop 
towards a higher state of civilization mean nothing ? Were 
they all just empty words used to hoodwink the world ? 
Has Germany, by her treatment of minorities, showed that 
under Nazi rule she is now more inclined to deal kindly with 
native peoples? I suggest that exactly the opposite is the 
truth. Instead of thinking of breaking up our British 
possessions in Africa and allowing a very dangerous wedge 
to be driven into the middle of it, our statesmen should be 
turning their thoughts in exactly the opposite direction. 
They should be thinking not of dividing these countries, but 
of joining them up into a much stronger entity so that we 
may have a great East and Central British African Dominion. 
The first step to be taken is the unification of the three 
Northern territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
Now that communications have been so immensely improved 
during recent years, and that by means of aviation it is quite 
easy for a Governor to visit a very large area of territory, 
there is really no further need for three administrations in 
three different British territories, all of which must be closely 
interlocked in all their trade and commercial undertakings. 
Such a joining up of these territories would not infringe the 
terms of the Mandate, which allow for such action. There are 
certainly difficulties to be overcome in arriving at such a 
unification, but these difficulties are not insuperable, and can 
be overcome if the will is there and a determination to achieve 
the desired results. At the same time, further south one 
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would like to see the amalgamation of South and North 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Once these two groups have been 
formed there should be no great difficulty in the not-too- 
distant future of joining both groups together, so as to form 
one large British Dominion. Such a Dominion would make 
for strength in our Empire, and would do away once and for 
all with any talk of handing back Tanganyika to any other 
country. 

May I remind the many defeatists, whom I am sorry to 
say one meets all too frequently in London Society, of those 
great lines :— 

““ We sailed wherever ships could sail, 
We founded many a mighty state, 


Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great.” 


The fear dreaded in these lines seems actually to have material- 
ized at the present day. Now that the experiment of trying 
to settle world affairs by idealism divorced from realities has 
proved such a failure, cannot we revert once more to our 
faith in ourselves, in our race, and in our Empire ? Cannot we 
believe that our farflung British Empire is the greatest factor 
for world peace—if only we have sufficient faith and are 
determined to build up its strength by every means in our 
power ? If we do this, and strengthen rather than loosen the 
bonds which unite our many British possessions, it will be 
the first and greatest step towards bringing back sanity into 
this sorely perplexed world in which we live to-day. 


Francis Scort. 


P.S.—Mr. Ormesby Gore’s statement, “we are quitting 
nowhere,” made on June 18th, is very welcome. We hope 
we may apply this to Tanganyika.—F. S. 
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SIMONSTOWN AGAIN 


THE article by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes in the May number 
of The National Review, restrained and well-chosen though 
its language may be, gives one furiously to think, particularly 
at a time when innumerable minds throughout the Empire 
must be concentrated on the problems of Imperial Defence 
accentuated by the cold, stark logic of recent events. Standing 
out prominently among them is the question whether the 
Naval Base at Simonstown, however much it may be a 
commonplace to regard it as available in case the Suez Canal 
were blocked to traffic, is still freely at the disposal of the 
Royal Navy. Is it true to say that it is still available for 
such use to the same extent as during the long course of 
history to which a full stop was put by the declarations of 
the Prime Minister of the Union in 1934? It may be useful 
to recall the salient facts of the situation in order to test 
how far they justify the conclusions now to be suggested. 
From 1806 Simon’s Bay, together with the harbours and 
territorial waters of the Union and the Coastal Colonies 
incorporated therein by the South Africa Act, formed a part 
of the Empire, open to British ships of war on their lawful 
occasions, and with the inhabitants of all circumjacent 
territory bound (and willing) to aid and assist the Navy in 
its work of protecting the sea communications of that far-flung 
organisation. No limitation in law or in fact existed to 
restrict the exercise of that right. Throughout the Great 
War, to the manifest advantage of South Africa, as well as 
the remainder of the Empire, the ships of the Royal Navy 
sailed in and out of the ports of the Union, without let or 
hindrance. The land defences of Simonstown were controlled 
by the Admiralty and manned by British and South African 
units. In 1921 responsibility for these land defences, as 
part of a wider agreement involving the transfer of War 
Department lands and assets in South Africa on most generous 
terms, was taken over by the Union Government, subject to 
the condition that such defences would at all times be 
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maintained in perpetuity in a state of efficiency adequate 
to ensure the protection of the Naval Base at Simonstown 
as an essential link in the naval communications of the Empire. 
The ‘“‘ Simonstown Agreement ’—as it may be called—was 
not submitted to the Union Parliament for approval, though 
incidentally that body thereafter at times provided funds to 
implement its part of the bargain. There was no suggestion 
whatever that the arrangement possessed any constitutional 
significance or effected any change in the statutorily defined 
status of South Africa as an integral part of the Empire ; 
on the contrary, it was welcomed as an indication that the 
Union was enlarging its share in the general scheme of Empire 
defence. 

Thus the position remained until the passing of the Status 
Act of 1934. It is not proposed to discuss the legal effect of 
that enactment beyond noting that the Statute of West- 
minster, at the door of which so much has been laid since 
its passing, was in terms a deliberate re-affirmation of the 
bonds of law that unite the constituent Dominions of the 
Empire as a single and indivisible whole; it is rather the 
administrative interpretation placed upon the Act by the 
present South African Government that demand close 
examination. 

General Hertzog, on behalf of his Government, which 
possesses at the moment a large Parliamentary majority 
derived from an artificial re-arrangement of the two political 
parties returned in 1933 on separate and strongly divergent 
programmes of principles, has now defined the constitutional 
position of South Africa to be that of a Sovereign International 
State, completely independent of the Empire, and bound to 
it by no more than a tie of friendship, severable at will. 
Naturally such a proposition called also for some definition 
of the status of the Naval Base at Simonstown. This he met 
by a declaration that Simonstown stands in the same relation 
to South Africa as Gibraltar does to Spain, and that the right 
of Great Britain to utilise the Base depends on the continued 
existence of the “‘ Simonstown Agreement.” 

The startling character of this pronouncement is empha- 
sised by a glance at the course of South African history. 
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In May, 1899, General Smuts, then State Attorney of the 
Transvaal, took part in framing the dispatch which provoked 
the protest by Mr. Chamberlain, embodied in the well-known 
series of communications that culminated in the issue of the 
Transvaal ultimatum in October, 1899. This Transvaal 
dispatch repudiated the suzerainty of Great Britain over the 
Transvaal as prescribed by the Conventions then in force, 
notwithstanding the explicit language in which their respec- 
tive relationships were defined, and asserted for the Transvaal 
the Status of a ‘“ Sovereign International State,” equal to 
that of Great Britain, with whom the Transvaal intimated 
that it was prepared to negotiate treaties when occasion 
demanded in the same manner as with any other foreign 
Power and to refer to arbitration any difference that might 
arise thereout. 

History has the habit of repeating itself. Once more, 
in defiance of the written law, the claim to complete in- 
dependence is asserted and reverting to the immediate point 
under discussion, the right of the Royal Navy to use the 
Naval Base, is claimed to rest on the “ Simonstown Agree- 
ment,” and that this is subject to termination in the same 
way as any other agreement between equal sovereign States. 
It will be noted how an arrangement which, when it was made, 
was never intended to be more than a step in the normal 
routine of Empire defence, has now been elevated to the 
character of a terminable Treaty. 

It should not be assumed that these declarations are 
part of the armoury of the politician for display on show 
occasions for ‘‘ home consumption.” The ostentatious 
omission of South Africa, at the last minute of the recent 
London Conference to sign the Limitation on Naval Arma- 
ments Treaty, was designed to emphasize the sovereign 
independence of the Union; as was the Prime Minister’s 
announcement on the floor of Parliament that his law officers 
had examined and found correct the Gibraltar parallel 
above-mentioned. 

The conclusions that can fairly be drawn from these 
facts is that the South African Government to-day holds 
itself to be, vis-a-vis the rest of the Empire, an independent 
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Power, governed, to confine the matter to the point under 
discussion, by no consideration other than its own willingness, 
as it may be manifested from time to time, to admit British 
men-of-war to Simon’s Bay or to exclude them, to give them 
protection there by means of the shore defences so long but 
no longer than it may suit the Union to do so and to treat 
those ships when elsewhere within its territorial waters in 
no better position than the ships of any other Power. Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and East London are, on this view of the 
matter, outside the ambit of the agreement. 

Now the question that is forced on the mind at once is 
this. Putting South Africa on one side—what security can 
there be for the Empire as a whole if so vital a matter is left 
open for decision on the day of trial, when decisions calling 
for instant action must be taken? And if uncertainty as 
to what that decision might be, whether to give notice to the 
Admiral to quit Simonstown or to stay there, is allowed to 
remain, is not the prospect of a challenge by an antagonist 
immeasurably increased ? 

It cannot be believed that these questions have not been 
considered by those responsible for the defence of the Empire. 
Their duty to do so, is plain beyond all doubt. The obligation 
to secure a reply, definite, decisive and unequivocal, is equally 
plain. To which perhaps it may be answered that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof: “all will be right on the 
day,” as the muddler-through would say. The capacity of 
the British Empire for “‘ muddling-through ”’ is not unlimited. 
It is possible if the history of the last war is examined, to 
detect, more than once, the outlines of those limits. And 
if any failure to insist on the precise definition of matters of 
such cardinal importance springs from timidity as to the 
possible effect on public opinion within the Union, then, 
if it be assumed that this would be adverse to the object in 
view, namely, the enhancement of the security of the Empire 
and of South Africa, surely the time to bring the matter to 
the test is not when that security might be entirely jeopar- 
dised by defection, but now, when, on the worst view, steps 
can be taken to mould public opinion to a right conception 
of the vast issues involved. 
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Of the reactions of the people of South Africa to a plain 
and honest attempt to enlighten them on this subject there 
can be no doubt. Public opinion, if once the existing obstruc- 
tions to the free expression of thought were swept aside, 
would respond to the duty that underlies the allegiance so 
universally held to the King and to the Empire to which the 
vast majority of the people of South Africa believe they 
still belong. 

There remains the doubt, sometimes expressed, that 
even if the need for this clarification of the public mind is 
established, the remedy lies in the hands of South Africans 
themselves who might for that reason resent what might be 
termed “‘ outside interference.” This is an excuse for inaction 
for which no sound basis can be found. The Union Govern- 
ment did not hesitate some few years ago strongly to indicate 
their views of a departure on native policy then proposed for 
Kenya. It is interested—and has expressed that interest at 
times somewhat startlingly—in the disposal of the mandated 
Territories in Africa. But, precedent aside, nothing can 
justify a timorous tactfulness on the part of the Home 
Government when the safety of our Eastern Empire is in- 
volved. The British Empire was not founded by timid men ; 
not so long ago, one timid man could have lost it in a single 
afternoon : it can now be jeopardised if the men who should 
speak remain silent. 


C. W. A. CouLTErR, 
(M.P. for the Gardens Division of Capetown.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
LARDER 


THE movement in favour of adequate food supplies in war- 
time has made considerable progress during the last two 
months. One important matter has emerged which I could 
only allude to when I last wrote—the need of safeguarding 
the transport of our oil supplies as well as food, oil being 
the life-blood of mechanical power, whether on land or sea. 
To-day we have got to feed our machines as well as our men, 
a problem which did not exist in the last war. It will throw 
a double burden on the convoying work of our depleted 
navy, which even in the last war was unable to find 
“chaperones ” for the ships that should have brought home 
the vast supplies of corn we had purchased in Australia, 
which therefore was left there to rot. Yet the work it did 
accomplish was prodigious. According to Lord Phillimore, 
in the last fifteen months of the war it carried out 5,000 long 
distance convoys, there and back, and 54,000 short sea 
convoys. But with the paucity of cruisers to-day, Lord 
Phillimore has declared you can wipe convoying off the 
slate! If this is so—a truly terrifying prospect—apparently 
our only hope is to follow the example of Germany and 
Japan and arm our merchantmen, and, above all, produce 
every possible thing we can in this country. 

The most valuable and thorough-going analysis of the 
whole problem of food supply in wartime has recently been 
given by Sir Herbert Matthews in a paper read at the Society 
of Arts—not the least valuable part of the proceedings being 
the criticisms from members of his audience, men whose 
names are household words in agriculture, milling, the corn 
trade and shipping, like Lord Bledisloe, Mr. Hector Read, 
Mr. Redmayne Jones, and Mr. E. H. Watts. 

I propose to give an account in some detail of Sir Herbert’s 
remarks because they largely reinforce the points I have 
previously tried to make, and because no one is better qualified 
to speak on the subject than Sir Herbert. He has practically 
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“lived with ” the question since it was first mooted, and has 
taken a prominent part in keeping it before the public. He 
made his first speech on it as far back as 1897, and was active 
in stimulating the appointment of a Royal Commission on 
the subject in 1903. During the war he had a great deal to 
do with food control, being Private Secretary to Lord Bledisloe 
when Minister of Food in 1917. 

Sir Herbert, writing in 1910, described the majority report 
of the Commission which reported in 1905 as one which had 
been :— 


“drawn up more with a view to calming a growing public appre- 
hension which was inconvenient to the then existing Government, 
than to present a true statement of the case. There is but one justifica- 
tion for the adoption of such a course, viz., that the truth was so 
alarming, that they feared to put it in black and white.” 


The passage exactly describes the attitude of the Government 
to-day, with their attempts to dope the public and burk 
discussion. The final appointment of a special committee— 
a matter I will return to later—was only gouged out of them 
by a group of young M.P.s whose patriotic services I trust 
will never be forgotten. 

Happily the egregious conclusions of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1903-5, which were utterly upset by the experience 
of the war, were neutralized to some extent by a minority 
report which stated that even the Admiralty of the day 
were alive to the difficulties of safeguarding our food supplies 
from attack which, as the same writer said, was :— 

“The one link in the chain of all our preparations and expenditure 


for national defence, which is obviously and dangerously weak at 
present.” 


If this was true 30 years ago, how much more terrible is our 
position to-day ! 

Sir Herbert rightly reminded his audience of the run on 
the food shops in 1914, only allayed by the statement that 
there were five months’ supply in the country, and more 
was on the way. Yet, in less than two years we were, owing 
to the U boat menace, down to 14 days’ supply. This seems 
to indicate that we must aim not at six or seven months’ 
supply but at least nine or ten. Later in his speech, Sir 
Herbert put the bare margin of safety at twelve months. 
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He further asked what our plight would have been if 
Germany had declared war in the Spring of 1914, instead of 
August, as the bulk of the English harvest would have been 
absorbed. Surely we have here a strong argument for 
keeping back our English wheat in the stack, a course which 
Sir Herbert also strongly advocates. Had Germany also 
cornered the Argentine wheat supply, our state would have 
been parlous indeed. She certainly successfully cornered 
our foreign discount market just before the war to the tune 
of 200 millions, with the intention of starting us off with a 
financial panic which was only averted by a moratorium. 

Sir Herbert spoke of the need of mobilizing our agriculture. 

. Nothing, apparently, is being planned, but we have 40,000 
fewer labourers than in 1931, and many of those left may be 
conscripted. He also stated that all the work performed in 
1907 by the Ministry of Food could have been carried out at 
the start for a tithe of the money by the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Agriculture, and two valuable years 
also saved. He quoted Mr. Watts on the disquieting decrease 
of our mercantile marine, a point which Mr. Watts himself 
later emphasized when he pointed out how difficult it would 
be, in consequence, adequately to man both the navy and 
the merchant service. Five years of strong virile policy 
were necessary to put our merchant service in a position to 
fulfil its fuAction in wartime. As for Mr. Runicman’s policy 
of scrapping two ships to build one, it was “‘ sheer lunacy.” 
We require every ship we can get in time of war. Sir Herbert 
insisted on the need of increasing our supplies of home timber 
to save ships. It looks likely, according to Mr. Watts, that 
we may not get any timber from the Baltic in wartime in 
foreign bottoms which bring at present 95 per cent. of the 
cargoes. Perhaps this knowledge that all sorts of timber 
will be wanted may induce our Forestry Commission, obsessed 
by their plans of darkening our cheerful English landscape 
with Douglas firs, to remember timber means something 
besides pit-props which are already largely obsolete. 

Sir Herbert was emphatic on the need of increasing our 
wheat area. “ Keep the plough going” is his motto. He is 

right. There are thousands of acres in the Midlands which 
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were once under corn and should be again. He made scant 
shift (perhaps a little severely) of Mr. Street’s fruit, vegetables 
and flowers theories. ‘‘ Will queues in wartime form up for 
salads when the demand is for solid food and sugar ?”’ This 
was not a farmer’s but the nation’s question. 

Sir Herbert suggested a national commission to purchase 
and store the grain required. Bureaucratic trading has 
always proved expensive, and personally I should prefer a 
commission on which corn importers, millers, agriculturists, 
and consumers were represented. Properly handled, the 
gradual doling out of the corn need not result in a loss. The 
first transaction might be a secret one between the Dominion 
and the English Governments which would prevent this 
country paying through the nose. After that there is no 
reason why the Commission (buying forward if necessary) 
should send up the market price by their purchases, any 
more than does the purchase of Consols by the Government’s 
broker for the redemption of the National debt, especially 
as some of the chief members of the various trades on the 
Board would have every interest to avoid violent fluctuations. 
It should, in fact, rather act as a wheat-price equalization 
fund. 

To stabilize the price of home-grown wheat, Sir Herbert 
would give a guarantee of 45s. per quarter, if threshed after 
February Ist, I presume, though he does not say so, that 
those who thresh their corn earlier would receive the existing 
wheat quota. Obviously some farmers would have to thresh 
and cash part of their crop, if only to reduce overdrafts and 
have a supply of autumn and winter straw for the cattle. 
Beside, there are the country millers who would want English 
wheat in the interval. 

Dealing lately in the House of Commons with the present 
storage accommodation, Dr. Burgin made much play of the 
large facilities already existing—mostly at Hull, said Sir 
Herbert—I would add a nerve centre more easy to paralyse 
even than Woolwich Arsenal to-day! Undoubtedly any 
new storage accommodation should be scattered about the 
country. As Sir Herbert said, the most helpful thing that 
has happened is that whereas Mr. Baldwin on April 2nd said : 
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“T do not think the appointment of a National Committee 
is necessary,” on April 22nd it was announced that a special 
Committee was now appointed for the purpose. What a 
somersault ; surely Mr. Baldwin will go down in history as 
the tumbler of St. Stephen’s, far more famous even than the 
tumbler of Notre Dame. This “shadow” Committee has 
now assumed a somewhat more substantial shape. It has 
recently been stated by Sir Thomas Inskip to be a Committee 
of the Co-ordinating Committee for National Defence, to 
consider the all-important question of food in wartime. The 
moment one began to speak of food one was involved in questions 
of transport, distribution, and ultimately of home-grown supplies 

(surely not ultimately but concurrently unless the home grower is to 

have the leavings !) 

Unfortunately the rest of his remarks were concerned only 
with oil storage and distribution. __ 

We are still left in the dark as to the composition of this 
anonymous Committee with the exception of the Chairman. 
It might be well to ask a question in Parliament on the 
subject, especially as the Chairman is Sir William Beveridge, 
an ardent exponent of those “cut price” theories that are 
known as Free Trade. This seems to indicate that here 
once more Mr. Als Baldwin is at his old game of sterilizing 
in advance the results of the Committee, as far as home 
production goes, by packing the Committee with Free Traders, 
a trick which nearly came off with sugar beet If one may 
forecast its conclusions the Committee will probably recom- 
mend the purchase of a certain amount of foreign grain to 
be kept in the country, with a preference for Argentina, 
especially as Mr. Runciman is in the throes of getting out 
another edition of his Black Pact. Only the utmost 
vigilance inside and outside Parliament can prevent British 
farming from being once more handicapped. 


Yet there was never such an opportunity for putting © 


British agriculture on a satisfactory basis. For a full account 
of the policy I would refer to the recent article by Rusticus 
in the National Review and The Revival of Agriculture just 
published by the Rural Reconstruction Association. Here 


I can only very briefly indicate certain salient points. | 


They should include carefully thought-out plans for mobilizing 
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agriculture in time of war, indicating in detail the necessary 
preliminary steps, all of which will take time. What was 
done for the Services before 1914 and after in the way of a 
War Book should be done for agriculture. We want, in fact, 
an Agricultural War Book. This in turn will involve a soil 
survey which will consider how to increase the arable area 
while maintaining the fertility of the existing land. There 
seems little doubt from lack of capital and unwise mechaniza- 
tion the productivity of the land is decreasing. Land is like 
a bank, you can only get out of it with interest what you 
have put into it. England certainly cannot face another 
war with an impaired fertility. Then there is the urgent 
need of reviving the beef industry and providing fodder in 
wartime for our pig population far greater than in 1914 
and amounting to at least 2,500,000. In the last war we 
were reduced to feeding them on sawdust with unhappy 
results! Pigs are, of course, in time of need, one of our 
greatest standbys, being the most rapidly growing animals. 
Again, there are eggs which this country could entirely 
supply, but we are driving the smallholder out of business 
in order to keep our market open for Chinese eggs. Two 
other things are also necessary: (1) a properly balanced 
agriculture to ensure that the land is put to best advantage 
instead of being sacrificed to the present scramble to partici- 
pate in the various doles; and (2) standard prices—we have 
them for labour but not for barley, beef, mutton or pigs. 
We want them for everything. 

Unless something substantial is done on these lines, 
having starved our agriculture, and stunted it with restrictions, 
the people of this country will wake up one fine day, to find 
in Ralph Hodgson’s words: ‘ Nothing to Eat in Stupidity 
Street.” It was said of the Bourbons they had learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. It would seem that our Ministers 
have gone one better, and in spite of the Great War they have 
learnt nothing and forgotten everything! If Fascism ever 
“ arrives” in this country, it will come from the irresolution, 
tergiversations, and half-hearted remedies of the Government. 


Mr. Baldwin likes to pose as the friend of freedom. I am not 
certain if he is not its worst enemy ! 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
VOL. OVII 4 
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GERMANY v. EUROPE 
THE MENACE TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE German claim on certain parts of the Czechoslovakian 
State, as being peopled by Germans, is only the logical 
consequence of the modern principle of nationalities applied 
to Central Europe, where it is in fact inapplicable because 
of the extraordinary confusion of races resulting from so 
many centuries of European history. This has tended to 
mix up Slav and German populations in an inseparable 
manner. The forming of the German national State and 
afterwards of the new Slav States without the counterweight 
of a federal association of the national groups came fatally 
into contradiction with the facts of more than a thousand 
years of history. With this close intermingling of races all 
arrangements of national frontiers are bound to provoke 
continuous war unless national organisation is completed by 
international co-operation, rendering the political frontiers 
invisible. 

It was in this sense that the great adversary of Bismarck, 
Constantin Frantz, drew attention to the fact that ancient 
Germany never had been a concentrated and closed national 
body. She was, because of the presence of many foreign 
populations within her borders, most intimately linked with 
the whole of Europe. 

On this question, Frantz said :— 

“The German question constitutes the darkest, the most com- 
plicated, most universal problem of recent history. Whoever wishes 
to profoundly understand the German question, must see it in the 
light of European politics, after having acquired a broad and just 
view enabling him to take account, in a universal manner, of the 
great world factors with which the German affairs find themselves 
indissolubly associated. The deeper one goes into the very essence of 
the German question, the more it reveals itself to be, from all points 
of view, a European question. It is in Germany that European 
Evolution is concentrating itself and the German problem must be 
looked at from this angle, or it will not be understood at all. But if 

one sees it in this manner, there will be nothing that could better raise 
the German mind than the conscience of that universal vocation.” 
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In accordance with this deciding factor of the intermingling 
of the races in Eastern Europe, the first German Empire 
in the Middle Ages was an international organisation, a real 
European league of nations, and the German Emperor was 
not the head of a German national State, but an international 
officer to whose support even the Scandinavian States con- 
tributed. The so-called “‘ marches ” were not fortified Glacis 
penetrating into a foreign country, but privileged territories 
of international and interracial co-operation. This whole 
federative system linked German intimately with the Eastern 
world (Austria being the last remnant of this system of 
European federation); the ‘“ Kurprinces” were obliged, 
therefore, to learn the Slav languages, and there were German 
Emperors of Czech origin. Into this world fell the indi- 
vidualistic national principle of the French Revolution 
which was wholly remote from the realities of this sphere 
of Europe; afterwards the centrifugal national principle, 
adopted by Bismarckian Germany, undermined the old holy 
alliance between the Slav and the German element, and 
slowly destroyed the inner unity of the great Danubian 
Monarchy; German nationalism, oppressing the Polish 
elements in Eastern Germany and eager to Germanize all 
that did not belong to the German race, infected the Slav 
races ; the World War itself arose from this conflict between 
the historical inheritances of the old supranational Empire 
and the dissolving influences of the new individualistic 
nationalism. 

This national principle was fully realized by the Treaty 
of Versailles which was essentially based on Wilson’s 14 
points, themselves inspired by a mere individualistic view of 
the rights of nations ; in this regard the Treaty of Versailles 
was not the revengeful dictation of the victorious nations, 
but simply the logical execution of the great principle of the 
rights of individuality, applied to the life of the Eastern 
European peoples. But this principle is not sufficient to 
regulate the life of nations, it must be completed by the social, 
federative principle. Nevertheless disintegration and indi- 
vidualization was and is an indispensable condition of higher 
and more efficient forms of co-operation and the abolition 
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of what Carlyle called the “ stiffnecked methods ”’ of dealing 
with men and peoples must be replaced by voluntary co- 
operation. Arnold Toynbee said: ‘‘ History passes from 
compulsion through liberty to voluntary association.” The 
reactionary upholders of the old oppressive forms of unity 
in Austria who were not willing to consent to the necessary 
autonomy, have therefore lost ground. Their want of open- 
mindedness towards the unavoidable law of social progress 
caused the world war. The German who owed his own 
national unity to the principle of nationalities showed himself 
nevertheless quite incapable of understanding the spirit of 
the time and of permitting the Slavs to form their own State 
within a great Danubian federation. But in spite of all the 
destruction which has been produced by the world war, the 
old millenary Slav-German community did not entirely 
disappear: it was preserved in the new Czechoslovakian 
State, with the only difference that now the Slavs became 
the proprietors of the State and the Germans were only 
admitted as tenants. 

It is very interesting to throw a light on seven centuries 
of German-Slav history in this very limited region. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century the so-called Bohemian 
countries, populated by Czechs and Slovaks, were inundated 
by a wave of German immigration ; the towns during this 
period were founded by Germans and had a mainly German 
population. But a very great part of this population has 
been absorbed by the Slav element and became finally Czech, 
except in some regions where there was a coherent bloc of 
Germans. The national and religious movement of the 
Hussites accomplished the process of amalgamation and 
relegated the German element almost entirely to the back- 
ground: the Czech language replaced, in cultivated circles, 
Latin and German; public life adopted a purely Czech 
character. Hussite Bohemia, an historical power of great 
force, was purely Czech. But after the Hussite wars a new 
German wave entered into the country, a Protestant wave, 
which co-operated with the Hussite movement against the 
Catholic influences of the Habsburgs. The battle on the 
White Mountain put a radical end to Czech hegemony and 
this heavy blow was followed by a systematic Germanization 
enforced by Maria Theresa and her son Joseph II. During 

these two centuries Bohemia, which had so vigorously 
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influenced European history, had no history of her own. 
But as the great historical réle of the country was due to 
the Czech religious revival, the original German element in 
— attached itself wholly to this tradition and became 
Czech. 


After 1866 this national life of the Czechs was slowly 
reborn, the Czech language, having been for a long time 
only the dialect of peasants and workers, slowly reconquered 
the cultivated circles. At this time the great Czech historian 
Palacky was reproached for using the ‘“‘ language of the 
coachmen and servants.’’ On the other hand, the German 
element in Bohemia was more and more won by German 
nationalism, coming from the newly created German empire, 
and so the two ethnic forces were more and more estranged 
from each other; a process which reached its inevitable 
conclusion in the great dismemberment of the Habsburg 
Empire. 

There are now two great forces in conflict in Czecho- 
slovakia: the old historical tendency to preserve a German- 
Czech community of seven centuries demanded by all the 
essential economic needs of this part of Europe and the 
racial and ideological appeal coming from the Third Reich. 


The first tendency is doubtless the only one that can do 
justice to the ethnic intermingling in that part of Europe 
and to the economic interdependence of the two populations. 
The intimate federation of the two nationalities in question 
is the only possible solution, while the creating of an over- 
whelming German bloc, drawing together the German 
element in each of the newly created States (in order to 
join it anew to the German centre) dividing Eastern and 
Western Europe, and accentuating and provoking everywhere 
nationalist passions, would finally create a situation loaded 
with explosive forces. The peace organization of the Middle 
Ages was due to the fact that between the German and the 
Slav world there was created a large zone of transition where 
Slavs and Germans co-operated; this was wise from the 
“ biological” standpoint and gave greater protection to 
Germany than the biggest armaments or frontier fortifica- 
tions could do. The issue has not changed; everything 
should therefore be done in order not only to maintain in the 
East the existing order but also to develop federative 
tendences, so that from these zones of intimate co-operation 
between the two races in question the federative organization 
of the whole of Europe can take its departure. 

Fr. W. ForERSTER. 
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JAPAN, MANCHURIA AND RUSSIA 


A FEW days ago the Union of Democratic Control published a 
pamphlet entitled “‘ The Eastern Menace,” in which Japan 
receives severe castigation for her aggressive imperialism and 
militarism in the Far East. 

Japan has had a bad press in this country (as in the 
United States) for a long time, and this pamphlet will no 
doubt play its part in increasing the unpopularity of our 
former ally and friend. As Lord Lothian said very 
recently, she “‘ has aroused passionate resentments and an- 
tagonisms,”’ which the latest news from China will not tend 
to allay. Part of the anti-Japanese sentiment in this country 
is due to mortification and wounded pride at Japan’s 
rejection of the findings of the Lytton Commission, four 
years ago, and her withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
Part also is due to the recent emergence of Japan as a serious 
trade rival to this country, especially in our own empire- 
markets. But it is mainly due to what appear to be her 
bullying activities in China and our natural sympathy with a 
country which in spite of its bloated armies (numerically 
the greatest’ in the world) is clearly incapable of armed 
resistance to her ruthless and highly-disciplined neighbour. 
Japan’s treatment of China is likened by many people to 
Italy’s treatment of Abyssinia; and, indeed, we are often 
told that Mussolini would never have dared to act as he 
did but for Japan’s successful defiance of the League in the 
matter of Manchuria. 

There is so much that obviously lends itself to hostile 
criticism in Japan’s recent Chinese policy that any attempt 
to make excuses for her is apt to be regarded with suspicion, 
as mere pro-Japanese propaganda. That there actually is a 
case for the defence is regarded in some circles as incredible. 
But before we accept the conclusions, grievously damaging to 
Japan’s good name, of the Union of Democratic Control, it 
is at least in accordance with British traditions of fair play 
to put aside our “ passionate resentments’ and consider 
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dispassionately whether Japan really deserves all the abuse 
that is being heaped upon her. 

Unfortunately for the Japanese, their case often goes by 
default because they are singularly inefficient as propagandists 
for their own country. They are a proud race, and often 
consider it almost a slur on their honour if they are asked 
to defend themselves against verbal attack. Moreover, 
they are a reticent people, and compared with the Chinese 
they are curiously bad linguists. Most of us who know both 
Japan and China well could number among our English- 
speaking acquaintances in those countries at least twenty 
good Chinese speakers to one Japanese. This is perhaps a 
more serious handicap to Japan than her people realize. 
But our recognition of this handicap ought to make us all 
the more ready to go to a little trouble in acquainting ourselves 
with the Japanese point of view. 

In this paper I will not attempt to justify all that Japan 
has done in China in recent years—my own deep sympathy 
with the Chinese people in their multitudinous sufferings 
would make that impossible, in spite of the obvious fact that 
most of those sufferings are due to causes for which Japan 
has no responsibility whatever. But there is so much 
ignorance or forgetfulness, in this country and elsewhere, about 
the events that have led to the present situation in Eastern 
Asia that I hope I may be pardoned by those who are neither 
ignorant nor forgetful if I venture to summarise a story which 
may of itself show that Japan has a case capable of defence. 

Japan first obtained a foothold in Manchuria by her 
occupation of the southern peninsula of Liaotung during her 
war with China in 1894—a war which, judged by ethical 
standards, was perhaps no better, but certainly no worse, 
than the majority of other wars that have been waged by 
our own and other countries before and since that date. It 
was as a result of that struggle that the Japanese became, 
for a very brief period, masters of the port of Dairen and the 
fortified harbour in its vicinity to which the English, in 1857, 
in honour of the Duke of Connaught, had given the name of 
Port Arthur. Its Chinese name is Lii-shun, which in Japanese 
becomes Ryojun. 
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The acquisition of the Liaotung peninsula was by far the 
most valuable result, to Japan, of her victorious campaign ; 
but the war was no sooner over than three of the strongest 
Powers in Europe—Russia, Germany and France—posing as 
the disinterested friends of the Chinese, faced Japan with a 
demand that she should restore her Manchurian gains to 
China. Japan felt obliged to do then what she would 
certainly have refused, in similar circumstances, to do to-day ; 
and in return for very inadequate compensation she evacuated 
the peninsula. To the dismay and astonishment of England, 
but not of Japan (who had been perfectly well aware that 
there was nothing disinterested in the action taken by China’s 
European “friends ’’), Russia shortly afterwards—in 1898— 
occupied the very territory from which she had forced Japan 
to retire, and compelled helpless China to grant it to her on a 
25-year “leasehold.” This ‘leasehold’? she had every 
intention of retaining in perpetuity, as was soon made 
manifest by her conversion of Port Arthur into a first-class 
fortress and by her construction of a railway which linked 
both Port Arthur and Dairen with her new line across Siberia. 
The building of this railway through the entire length of 
Manchuria and the extortion of “ railway-zone ” rights from 
China, coupled with their existing extraterritorial privileges, 
made the Russians in effect the masters of Manchuria and 
brought them within easy striking distance of both the 
Chinese and the Japanese capitals; and the “ Boxer” 
troubles of two years later (1900) gave them a further 
excellent opportunity, of which they promptly availed 
themselves, to strengthen their hold on the ancestral home 
of the Manchu rulers of China. 

Great Britain’s rather feeble protest against the Russian 
seizure of the Liaotung peninsula took the form of a demand 
for compensation in the shape of a similar “lease” of the 
port and territory of Weihaiwei, on the opposite (southern) 
shores of the Gulf of Peichihli, to be held by Great Britain 
“as long as the Russians are in occupation of Port Arthur.” 
It may be added that it was not till October 1, 1930—a 
quarter of a century after Port Arthur had ceased to be 
Russian—that Weihaiwei was restored to China. 
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The Japanese well knew—though the rest of the world 
apparently did not—that Russia’s activities in Manchuria 
were a deadly menace to their own country as well as to 
China. That China would or could drive the Russians back 
to their own Siberian plains was a vain dream. Knowing 
this, the Japanese were convinced that what ought to have 
been China’s task must be undertaken by themselves unless 
both countries were prepared to acquiesce in Russia’s 
political and economic domination of Eastern Asia and in 
the eventual loss, in all probability, of their own independence. 
During the six years, therefore, that followed the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur, the Japanese watched, waited 
and disciplined themselves for the titanic struggle that was 
bound to come. It was during those years of strenuous 
preparation that the alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan came into existence; and no Japanese would deny 
that the alliance served them in good stead in their hour 
of trial. 

In 1904, standing on the shores of the British ‘ leased 
territory ’’ of Weihaiwei, to which I had just been transferred 
from Hong Kong in an administrative capacity, I listened 
to the distant rumble of the Japanese naval guns shelling 
the forts and ships of Port Arthur. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of the war I paid my first visit to Port Arthur and 
Dairen, and was taken over battlefields whereon the Japanese 
army had recently performed prodigies of heroism that had 
sent a thrill of admiration and awe throughout the Western 
world. The Japanese victories there, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Liaoyang and Mukden, forced Europe to realize that a 
new Power had arisen in the Far East which was capable 
of meeting the proudest Powers of the world on equal terms, 
at least on the field of war; and from that time onward 
Japan looked on Manchuria as holy ground, sanctified by 
the blood of tens of thousands of her bravest sons. 

The West has already almost forgotten a war that took 
place so long ago and on a soil so far away from what it 
regards as the centre of civilisation, but Japan has not 
forgotten and will never forget. The West, moreover, finds 
it convenient to throw a veil of oblivion over the still more 
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important fact that it was as a result of the intervention of 
three great European Powers in a quarrel not their own 
that Japan had been compelled to go to war with a 
first-class Western Power and to sacrifice those tens of 
thousands of precious lives and a considerable portion of 
her national wealth. Had those Powers not forced Japan 
to relinquish her Manchurian foothold in 1895, it is far more 
than probable that no war between Japan and Russia would 
have taken place and that there would have been no sacrifice 
of Japanese life and treasure on Manchurian battlefields. 

It would be surprising indeed if the Japanese harboured 
no resentment against Europe for its intervention between 
China and themselves in 1895. Nor was it the last occasion 
on which such intervention has taken place. It was Europe 
again, supported by the United States, that compelled 
Japan, after the Great War, to return to China Germany’s 
“leasehold” in Shantung—the territory of Kiaochou with 
its splendid harbour of Tsingtao and the adjacent railway 
and mining rights which Germany had acquired about the 
same time that the Russians seized Port Arthur. Tsingtao 
was taken by the Japanese (aided, for form’s sake, by a small 
British contingent) immediately after they, in loyal adherence 
to the terms of their alliance with Great Britain, had joined 
the Allies against Germany in the Great War. During the 
siege the Chinese did nothing whatever to assist in its recovery 
from Germany ; indeed, having no intention at that time of 
declaring war against Germany, they protested—and were 
legally justified in doing so—against Japan’s violation of 
their neutrality when she landed troops in Shantung to 
co-operate with her fleet in the siege. Yet in compliance, 
not for the first time, with the exhortations of her Western 
allies at Versailles, the Japanese restored to China a valuable 
territory which but for them would have remained in German 
hands. It is probable, indeed, that if Japan had remained 
neutral in the Great War, Tsingtao would have fallen, sooner 
or later, to the naval forces of Great Britain, and Great 
Britain would, no doubt, have restored it promptly and 
cheerfully, and on her own initiative, to China. But are 
we quite convinced that we, whom the Chinese a few years 
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ago were stigmatizing as the most unprincipled of her 
imperialistic despoilers, would not have coupled the restoration 
with a request for some tangible token of Chinese gratitude ? 

However this may be, it is not surprising that Japan, in 
view of her past experiences, has shown herself disinclined 
to accept further dictation from Europe in matters relating 
to Manchuria and China, even when that dictation takes the 
form of stern admonitions or resolutions formulated by a 
group of European statesmen sitting in Geneva. 

Soon after the close of the Great War, Soviet Russia, 
anxious to convince the Chinese that she was their only 
friend, and to prove her moral superiority to the Russia of 
the wicked Czars, made a bold bid for China’s goodwill by 
abandoning the least valuable and least tenable of their 
“imperialistic ” privileges and concessions in that country. 
The object they had in view was not so much to promote 
the interests and welfare of the Chinese (though many 
Chinese, especially among the young intelligentsia, were 
completely taken in), as to damage or destroy the Oriental 
influence and prestige of Great Britain and the other 
“imperialistic ’’ Powers who had successfully resisted Russia’s 
efforts to draw Western Europe into a whirlpool of Communist 
revolution. It cost the Russians little to relinquish their 
treaty-port concessions in China proper; but they made no 
attempt to surrender those Czarist acquisitions which it was 
useful, profitable and convenient to them to retain. The 
maritime provinces of Eastern Siberia, therefore, which had 
been wrested from the Manchu dynasty in China, remained 
securely in Russian hands. Outer Mongolia gradually became 
an unacknowledged Russian protectorate, which is just what 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) is becoming at the present day. 
Russia’s important railway rights in Northern Manchuria— 
all that was left to remind her, after her defeat by Japan, 
of her former dominating position throughout the length and 
breadth of Manchuria—were also jealously guarded from 
encroachment. 

The attempts at encroachment on those rights which 
were subsequently made came, curiously enough, not from 
Japan but from China, After the tragic death, in 1928, of 
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Manchuria’s practically independent war-lord, Chang Tso-lin, 
his son Chang Hsiieh-liang succeeded his father on what was, 
in all but name, a royal throne. Even before the advent to 
power of the ‘“‘ Young Marshal,” attempts had been made 
by the Chinese in Manchuria to curtail the rights and 
privileges of both Russians and Japanese, and although every 
allowance must be made for the natural desire of Chinese 
nationalists to rid Manchuria of the Japanese and Russian 
imperia in imperio, there is no doubt that patriotism and 
(in some cases) ambition and self-interest led the Chinese to 
show a disregard for Japanese and Russian interests and 
susceptibilities which was bound to lead eventually to a serious 
clash. The ‘“ Young Marshal” was more patriotic (or less 
discreet) than his father had been, and when after a short 
period of vacillation he decided to ignore Japan and to link 
Manchuria to the Nanking system, the process of making 
things difficult for both Russia and Japan in Manchuria 
went on at an accelerated pace. 

The question that many European observers on the spot 
put to themselves at that time was whether Japan or Russia 
would be the first to call a halt to the Chinese policy of pin- 
pricks—or, if the term be preferred, “nibbling.” To the 
surprise of some, it was Russia who acted first. Her action 
(in 1929, the. year after the death of the ‘‘ Old Marshal,” 
Chang Tso-lin) was taken so unexpectedly, and carried out 
with such promptitude and celerity, that the episode made 
only a brief stir in the Western journalistic world, and is 
now almost forgotten by all except the closest students of 
Far Eastern politics. China, or rather the Manchurian 
Government under the ‘ Young Marshal,” had persisted in 
denying or ignoring some of Russia’s long-established railway 
rights in Northern Manchuria. Warnings that unless the 
Chinese changed their tune there would be serious trouble, 
were believed by the Chinese to be bluff. Suddenly a force 
of Russian troops crossed the border into Manchurian terri- 
tory. The Chinese armies that confronted them, over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers, but in numbers only, turned 
and fled. On their rapid southward march they behaved as 
unpaid, badly fed, poorly-officered and undisciplined troops 
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might have been expected to behave: they looted the 
villages they passed through, inhabited by their own 
countrymen, and gradually disintegrated. 

There was much speculation as to how far into Manchuria 
the Russian troops would penetrate. Chinese opposition 
being negligible, there was no reason, as far as China was 
concerned, why they should not have marched straight into 
the heart of the country and even seized Mukden, its capital. 
Had their own anti-imperialistic professions permitted them 
to commit so grave an outrage, they might, but for one 
difficulty, have re-established Russia in the triumphant 
position she had occupied in Manchuria at the beginning of 
the century. That difficulty, however, was too formidable 
to be overcome. It may be summed up in the single word 
Japan.” 

Thus it was that the Russians, while determined to 
punish the Chinese for having tried to bluff them out of the 
rights inherited from the despised Czardom, were content 
with making a strong military demonstration in the extreme 
north. Nothing more was necessary for their immediate 
purposes, and the Chinese made no further attempt to 
encroach on Russian rights. But the invasion, such as it 
was, gave the signal for a great outcry in Nationalist China 
against the Russians for their violation of a solemn inter- 
national engagement. It was true that Russia was not at 
that time a member of the League of Nations, but she had 
signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and this gave the Chinese 
an excellent face-saving excuse for their military discomfiture. 
Both China and Russia, it was pointed out, were signatories 
of the Pact, but while Russia had dishonoured her signature 
by resorting to armed violence, China had honoured hers by 
withdrawing her army from the frontier and refusing to fight. 

The Russian incursion into Manchurian territory was 
watched by the Japanese with intense interest. They 
sympathized with the Russians, who like themselves had 
suffered from Chinese attempts to annul their Manchurian 
rights, in their decision to let vigorous action take the place 
of useless talking. Nevertheless the Japanese were naturally 
alarmed at the prospect of the renewal of Russia’s Manchurian 
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ambitions. Evidently Russia intended to cling to the rights 


that had been left in her hands after 1905, and there was ' 


nothing to show that she would not seize any opportunity 
that might hereafter present itself to recover the rights of 
which Japan had forcibly dispossessed her. 

Even if this fear were groundless—if Russia had indeed 
abjured all ideas of military domination in Manchuria—there 
remained a danger which to the Japanese seemed a much more 
pressing one than that of Russia’s military resurgence. I 
refer, of course, to the steady and relentless pressure of 
Communist propaganda, which Japan could not be expected 
to regard with equanimity. 

The Russian action in 1929 seemed so insignificant an 
affair compared with that taken by Japan two years later, 
that few, if any, writers on the subject have noted how alike 
they were in principle. Indeed when the events of 1931 
took place most people other than Japanese (and Russians) 


had forgotten those of 1929. Using the famous “ Mukden | 


Incident ” of September 18, 1931, as a pretext, the Japanese 
followed the Russian precedent and used force. In doing 
so, however, their object was not merely to defend their 
rights against the Chinese, and to do it so effectively that 
the Chinese would be powerless to assail those rights again, 
but also to .show the Russians that they would neither 
tolerate a revival of Czarist activities in Manchuria nor allow 
Manchuria to become a field for Communist propaganda. 
Manchuria, as the Japanese have often said, is Japan’s life- 
line. She had fought one great war to hold that life-line 
against Russia, and she was ready, if need be, to fight a 
second and a third. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the successive steps that 
led to the establishment, or rather the revival, of a Manchurian 
State (the Manchou-kuo or ‘‘ State of Manchuria” of the 
early seventeenth century) and to the return of the deposed 
Manchu emperor to the throne that his ancestors had occupied 
before they conquered China three hundred years ago.* 


*For my criticism of the unnecessary use (when we are speaking or 
writing in English) of the Chinese term Manchou-kuo, which is no new name 
but merely the Chinese for the State of Manchou (long ago quite suitably 
anglicized as Manchuria), see The National Review, April, 1935, p. 462. 
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In bringing about this separation of Manchuria from China, 
the Japanese naturally counted on, and received, the support 
of all those Manchus, Manchurians, Mongols and Chinese who 
had remained loyal to the Manchu dynasty—and there were 
far more of them than most Europeans suspected. But it 
was also, in the circumstances, necessary and inevitable that 
the Japanese should bind the new State to Japan by the 
closest possible ties, economic, military and political. Other- 
wise they could have no assurance that the new State might 
not yield, willingly or unwillingly, to the threats or entice- 
ments of China on the one side or of Russia on the other. 
For various sound reasons Japanese statesmanship rejected 
the idea of annexation; and the remaining alternative of 
acquiescing in the re-establishment of Chinese authority in 
Manchuria, at the behest of Geneva, would have seemed to 
all patriotic Japanese a gross betrayal of a sacred cause for 
which thousands of their countrymen had fought and 
died in two great wars. Even the most sober-minded of 
Japanese statesmen rejected that solution of the Manchurian 
problem, partly because they felt convinced that the Chinese, 
if reinstated, would never abandon their policy of gradual 
encroachment on Japanese rights, and still more because the 
events of 1929 in Northern Manchuria, and the repeated 
evidences of the incapacity of the Chinese to cope with the 
Communist menace in their own central and western 
provinces, convinced them that a Manchuria under Chinese 
control would sooner or later fall, like Outer Mongolia, under 
the direct or indirect influence of Soviet Russia and thereby 
become an ever-growing menace to vital Japanese interests 
both in Korea and in Japan.* 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


*This article will be followed by two others in subsequent issues of 
The National Review. 


WANTED, A SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Orriciats of Scotland Yard and writers of detective stories 
should be called into conference. Their efforts perhaps would 
help to solve the puzzle whether a British foreign policy 
exists ? And, if it does, where it is to be found ? For diplo- 
mats and political observers fail to discover it. 

The method of crime detection is to take all the evidence, 
to weed out all irrelevant matter, and then to sift the remain- 
der thoroughly so as to find the truth. Applying this proven 
method to the search for a foreign policy, we come up first 
of all against the information supplied by the daily Press. 
Readers of detective fiction know the way authors have of 
producing a picture, which looks like the truth. The reader’s 
appetite is whetted. He believes that the solution of the 
mystery is at hand. Not at all. The next page shows that 


the supposition was quite wrong, and the search starts | 


afresh. Gradually the story unfolds itself. It meanders 
from surprise to surprise. The exasperated reader is tempted 
to turn to the back page for the solution. Organs of the Press 
in this country present their news in the same fashion, with 
this difference, however, that usually the story has no ending 
at all, and the public finally does not know what really 
happened. 

Let us take a concrete case: British policy in the conflict 
with Italy over Ethiopia. The columns of our worthy 
journals for the last ten months have been conveying the 
impression that the Government, in its altruistic desire to 
serve the League of Nations, has pursued a policy successful 
from the outset in defeating the aggressor. Leading articles 
have left us in no doubt upon this point. According to them, 
Mr. Eden has marched from success to success at Geneva. 
They represented him as the worshipped hero of Europe. 
As to the miserable Italians, they were being defeated every 
day by the wonderful Ethiopians. So public opinion was 
persuaded to believe that the League of Nations was an 
immense success. 
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If some hundred years hence students of history turn over 
the pages of the Royal Edition of The Times (specially 
printed for posterity), they may arrive at the conclusion that 
the splendid position of Great Britain in the domain of inter- 
national relations was due in 1935-1936 to the wise rule of 
three dictators: the Chairman of the League of Nations 
Union, the Archbishop of Canterbury and a mysterious indi- 
vidual, described by the students as the Writer of the Leading 
Article. The students will gather the impression that the 
British Cabinet retained office merely to carry out the orders 
of the Triumvirs. 

Like in the detective story, this splendid picture gradually 
fades. The Writer of the Leading Article still proclaims the 
invincible power of Mr. Eden. The Italian enterprise in 
Ethiopia is described as a long, long trail towards final defeat. 
British policy continues its triumph. But details creep in 
of a disconcerting nature. Of course, the Ethiopians are still 
unbeatable. Yet the Italians move forward. But sanctions 
have a magnificent effect, and Rome is reported to be on the 
verge of apanic. In spite of this relentless pressure, for some 
obscure reason which remains unexplained, the Italians 
persist in refusing to accept the advice of the Writer of the 
Leading Article. They even enter Addis Ababa. The 
Emperor meanwhile comes to this country to thank his 
supporters for their efficient aid to his invincible cause. The 
illogical Italians take advantage of the Emperor’s absence to 
proclaim their own King Emperor in his stead. Of course, all 
this does not mean anything really, and the final triumph 
of the League is certain. For the League of Nations Union, 
plus the Archbishop, plus the Writer of the Leading Article 
can do no wrong. 

Why carry further this recital of the way in which public 
opinion in this country has been for months misled and doped 
by the Press? The Ethiopian Empire is no more. The 
public suspects that it has been led astray. It cannot under- 
stand yet how this was done! The policy of which Mr. Eden 
was the handsome symbol appears never to have existed. 
The League of Nations is moribund, and British prestige has 
sunk to a level as low as it ever has been since the Norman 
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Conquest. Still the public does not know whether all this 
time the Government have had a policy. And, if it has 
existed, what was it? And, if it failed so dismally, by what 
has it now been replaced ? To repeal sanctions after their 
defeat is not enough. 

Like the cow’s cud, the British public is stuffed with a 
parrot-like repetition of the fact that the Press in this country 
is free. And so it is. The British Press, thank Heaven, is 
free from an official censorship. But the immense advantage 
of this freedom is neutralised by two vices: leading organs of 
the British Press have adopted the rule of (1) suppressing 
news which is disagreeable, and (2) suppressing news which 
runs counter to the views held by the Writer of the Leading 
Article. As little as possible must reach public opinion to 


upset its somnolent attitude of complacent admiration of 
British power and greatness. As little as possible must be 
published to destroy the impression that the Writer of the 
Leading Article is infallible. This smugly dishonest attitude of 
the leading organs destroys the advantage of the freedom they 
are permitted toenjoy. It has come to pass that between the 
public and the truth a barrier exists. A particularly grave 
abuse of journalism in Great Britain to-day is the selection 
of Letters to the Editor. Instead of giving a cross-section of 
opinion they are selected with the object of proving that the 
Writer of the Leading Article is always right. Opposition is 
admitted in a dose sufficient only to demonstrate the volume 
of approval for the policy advocated. The rule is that the 
public shall not be allowed to draw its own conclusions from 
facts impartially and fully presented. Correspondents abroad 
are invited to report the situation not as they see it, but as is 
convenient to the editorial policy. 

In these circumstances, as in the detective story, to get at 
the truth it is necessary to act on the principle of elimination. 
A policy can be discovered not merely by what one is told, but 
by what one rejects. British foreign policy must be studied by 
other methods than by accepting the daily budget of informa- 
tion and views found in leading organs. This is the first rule, 
which the honest investigator is bound to apply to the mass 
of information available. The example of the conflict with 
Italy is a case in point. It is only by getting rid of the 
preconceived notion that the Press tells the truth, the whole 
truth and only the truth, that we can hope to achieve some- 
thing worth while, A. U, Dax. 
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THE AUSTRIAN COMPROMISE 


Events have moved with startling and sometimes dramatic 
rapidity in Austria during the past few months. They are 
laden with many portents. The tendencies of governmental 
control are still bewilderingly contradictory ; as a result they 
have merged themselves once more in a compromise, a fragile 
one, whose equilibrium may be disturbed by the most trifling 
incident, but an unusual compromise, inasmuch as at least 
the worst dangers of an impotent dictatorship are temporarily 
removed and the prospect of a partial restoration of free 
and liberal institutions can be dimly envisaged. In any 
case, the new policy of the Government is one which should 
be carefully scrutinized by every man in this country who 
has a real concern for peace, since the effects of that policy 
must inevitably, sooner or later, affect the international 
situation. 

In order to completely grasp why it is that Austria 
remains the keystone to the arch of international concord, 
it is necessary to understand her present internal position. 
Let us then briefly review the events which have gone to the 
shaping of that situation, and maybe to the writing of another 
important chapter in her strange and diversified history. 

The general situation in the autumn of 1935 was as 
follows: A Government comprising three candidates for the 
not very enviable post of Dictator, to wit, Schuschnigg, 
Starhemberg and Fey; profound and practically universal 
dissatisfaction with that government ; loss of ground by the 
Nazis and gain of ground by the Reds or Revolutionaries ; 
in foreign affairs, coolness in Austria’s relations with the 
League of Nations owing to the Viennese Cabinet’s refusal 
to adhere to Geneva’s sanctions against Italy. 

Rather unexpectedly, a reconstruction of the Cabinet was 
effected. One of the aspiring Dictators, Major Fey, was 
thrown out of the Government car, with scant courtesy, but 
as a solace he was given a lucrative post as president of the 
Danube Navigation Company. Other Ministers such as 
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Hommerstein-Equord, known for their hostility to Germany, 
were got rid of almost simultaneously. As time passed— 
this was prior to the date when the Italians in Abyssinia 
turned a possible failure into a positive success—the Austrian 
rulers began to develop doubts as to the efficacy of Italian 
assistance in the event of a German attack. One course to 
pursue in such circumstances would have been to rally 
wholeheartedly to the League of Nations and to rely upon 
the courage and strength of the Western Powers. In this 
instance, Vienna had perhaps some justification for the 
hesitancy and vacillation which it displayed, for, truth to 
tell, British foreign policy just then appeared more in the 
nature of a quicksand than a solid rock upon which to build. 
Moreover, the Quai d’Orsay was presided over by M. Pierre 
Laval, whose strange and paradoxical Central European 
policy induced him to give unwavering support to France’s 
enemy, Beck, and to attempt to torpedo France’s loyal 
friends, Benes and Titulesco; This amazing exhibition of 


diplomatic acrobatics was not calculated to inspire Vienna | 


with any strong confidence. 

Be that as it may, when Schuschnigg was told by his 
military advisers that, in case of a European conflagration 
breaking out while Italy was deeply engaged in Abyssinia, 
the Italian forces in the Brenner could not be expected to 
hold up the Germans for longer than a fortnight, he decided 
to try and link up Italy and Germany. This plan had been 
already more or less vaguely suggested or hinted at by the 
Hungarian Premier, Gombés, and it enjoyed the cordial and 
persistent advocacy of Herr von Papen, Hitler’s envoy in 
Vienna. 

Schuschnigg, Gombés, and Mussolini met in Rome, and 
the so-called Rome pacts were concluded. These amounted 
to the formation of the nucleus of a Block of Neutrals to 
which it was hoped that Poland would subsequently give her 
adhesion. It was a Block that in the event of war being 
declared between Germany and France with her allies, would 
at first observe neutrality and then, when military develop- 
ments indicated the probable outcome of the struggle, would 
throw the weight of some 10,000,000 fresh bayonets into the 
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scale on the winning side. A really favourite Italian device. 
Moreover, it was a policy which Germany viewed with 
evident favour. In the course of pourparlers which took 
place at the house of the Austrian Consul-General in Budapest, 
Herr von Papen is said to have hinted both to Gombés and 
to the Austrian representative, Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer, that 
Hitler would be willing to sign a twenty-five years’ self- 
denying ordinance so far as Austria was concerned, provided 
Vienna and Budapest would undertake to act as a bridge 
between Berlin and Rome. This situation was suddenly and 
radically altered by two events: the triumph of Italian arms 
in East Africa and the outbreak of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company scandal in Austria. 

The first of these events seemed likely to set Italy free 
in the near future to pull her full weight in European affairs 
again. The second dealt a rude blow at the already shaky 
fabric of the Schuschnigg-Starhemberg régime. This Phoenix 
affair warrants closer examination. The Phoenix Insurance 
Company, since the violent crash of the Kredit Anstalt, was 
the only Austrian concern of real international note in the 
world of finance. Its extremely clever director, Dr. Berliner, 
had been forced into unorthodox methods by pressure from 
the Viennese Government, which, on the one hand, urged 
him to expand at all costs in order to bolster up Austrian 
prestige, and, on the other hand, compelled him repeatedly 
to place the Phoenix reserves at the disposal of a depleted 
national treasury. Dr. Berliner had no illusions in regard 
to either the homogenity or the permanency of the régime. 
He had to insure the Phoenix Insurance Company against the 
intrigues of the various factions inside the Government camp, 
and against the overthrow of the régime itself by its internal 
and external foes. Accordingly he established a list of 
“pensionaries.”” On it figured the Nazis, the Hapsburgs, 
and some of the Left organizations. On it figured the 
Heimwehr and a number of prominent persons in the Govern- 
ment camp and in the Press of the régime. This sort of thing, of 
course, could not go on for ever. You cannot keep a vessel 
filled when it has a dozen holes in it. Dr. Berliner died. 
It was then officially revealed—the fact had long been known 
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unofficially—that the reserves of the Phoenix had evaporated. 
This could not have happened in a democratic State where 
the Press was at liberty to expose a scandal at the 
beginning. Even in a semi-Fascist State, where there 
is no freedom of the Press whatever, the scandal having 
burst could not be suppressed entirely. A commission of 
enquiry was appointed. It prepared a report which com- 
prised 48 pages of names of prominent persons who had 
received either bribes or bounties from the Phoenix—and 
only two out of the 48 pages of names were made public. 
Even these two pages, although they did not contain the 
names of the most prominent of the benefactors under the 
Phoenix system of largesse, were sufficient to compromise the 
régime. Moreover, the publication led to a violent fight 
inside the Cabinet between those who wanted to publish 
nothing and those who wanted to publish everything. A 
definite split appeared. On the one hand, the militant 
Heimwehr section, with Starhemberg, the Foreign Minister, 
Berger-Waldenegg, and the Finance Minister, Draxler; on 
the other, the more democratic group with Dobrettsberger, 
the Social Welfare Minister, his Secretary of State, Znidaric, 
and the Minister of Agriculture, Strobl. Both groups de- 
manded the resignation of each other. It was almost 
Gilbertian, save for its gravity. Chancellor Schuschnigg— 
who, by the way, even his fiercest political opponents acquit 
of any participation in the Phoenix “deal”—was in a 
quandary, and one all the more painful since agitation was 
beginning to spread among the masses of the people. The 
Nazis were not slow in pointing out that the late Dr. Berliner 
was a Jew. From that fact they deduced, to the greater 
glory of Hitlerism, that all Jews are rogues and robbers. 
The Reds retorted that a scandal of such magnitude, stretching 
out its antenne into the highest circles, was the inevitable 
consequence of an undemocratic authoritarian system of 
government. The 300,000 Austrian citizens who held Phoenix 
insurance policies trembled anxiously and indignantly for 
their money. The 4,000 odd insurance agents and employees 
filled the air with embittered bewailings because the Govern- 
ment enacted that in order to assist in filling the empty 
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Phoenix treasury, a deduction of from 15 per cent. to 18 per 
cent. was to be made in their salaries. This complicated 
situation was rendered still more dangerous by the state of 
affairs in the semi-military organizations. For some time 
past Schuschnigg had realized the peril threatening the State 
from Prince Starhemberg’s private army, the Heimwehr. 
He had cast about for methods by which to draw its teeth 
and had hit upon the expedient of fusing all these Austrian 
private armies into one military body to be called the National 
Volunteer Militia. The idea was sound enough, but its 
execution was deplorable. It was not clearly stated that the 
new Militia was to be under the control of the Army. On 
the contrary, since the very basis of the Army was to be 
altered—a mercenary time-serving cadre force to be trans- 
formed into a compulsory one—people imagined that the 
Militia was to pursue an independent existence and acted 
accordingly. The fight for the control of the Militia began. 
Schuschnigg then made a gigantic mistake. Thinking that 
the Heimwehr would follow a bright example given by the 
rival organizations, he disarmed and practically disbanded 
his own private force, the clerical ‘‘ Ostmirkische Sturm- 
scharen,”’ the Catholic working men’s “ Freiheitsbund,”’ and 
the smaller organizations. These were reduced to the status 
of civil associations and their militant members were drafted 
into the Militia. But the Heimwehr took precious care that, 
while going into the Militia, it, and no one else, should control 
the Militia and (a point of crucial importance) should retain 
custody of its rifles, machine-guns, armoured cars and 
ammunition. 

No sooner had Schuschnigg perpetrated this blunder than 
he began to deplore it and to seek means to repair the damage. 
May Day seemed to provide him with the opportunity. For 
years past the Catholic trade unionists, on or about May 1, 
had held a parade in honour of the papal encyclical, known as 
quadrogesimo anno, a sort of Roman Catholic chart of working- 
class rights. Schuschnigg decided that the Fretheitsbund 
should hold this parade in full uniform, partially under arms, 
on the Heldenplatz, the historic square in front of the old 
imperial palace, and that he himself would take an active 
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part in the proceedings. Starhemberg protested with 
extreme vigour, but only succeeded in obtaining a postpone- 
ment of a week. Thus, on the following Sunday the 
Freiheitsbund held its celebrations and marched in military 
formation past the Chancellor and the ‘“‘ Left Wing ”’ Ministers 
along Vienna’s famous main thoroughfare, the Ring. It had 
to run the gauntlet of the Heimwehr people, vociferously 
assisted by Nazi enthusiasts. Insults of all opprobrious kinds 
were hurled at the Chancellor’s head. On a balcony over- 
looking the scene, Major Fey appeared as a kind of redivivus 
would-be dictator and for two hours basked in the clamorous 
adulation of a mob frantically shouting: ‘ Long Live 
Fascism!” Both on the Ring and in the course of severe 
scuffles between the Heimwehr and the Freiheitsbund in 
various parts of the city, the police were bound to interfere. 
Some seventy arrests of Heimwehr Fascists, including officers 
in uniform, were made, but Vice-Chancellor Starhemberg 
hastened to the police stations and ordered all the delinquents 
to be immediately liberated. The culminating point of the 
disturbance was reached when Fey was borne shoulder high 
by his supporters down the Ring. There was that day in 
Vienna an atmosphere laden with the virus of civil war. It 
was all too evident that the Government Block was already 
torn in twain and that no further attempt could be made to 
maintain the official pretence of the unity of the “ Patriotic 
Front.” 

It is very possible that had Starhemberg given his 
Heimwehr marching orders on that Sunday night the Fascist 
cause might have triumphed. But Starhemberg failed his 
men in the crucial hour. He allowed his opportunity to 
slip. To make this good he decided upon a spectacular coup 
and a dramatic gesture: he announced to an astonished 
world that he was on the point of leaving for Rome “ to 
consult Mussolini,” the Master Fascist of them all, and, in 
order to predispose the Duce in his favour, he sent him a 
flamboyant telegram in which he succeeded in mentioning 
Fascism in lyrical terms seven times in the course of ten lines ! 
On the Wednesday morning, the British, French, Czecho- 
slovak and Jugoslav Ministers appeared at the Foreign 
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Office demanding the meaning of this untoward Fascist- 
Italian demonstration on the part of the second in command 
in the Austrian Cabinet. This forced Schuschnigg’s hand, 
and he called together an “inner council” of Ministers and 
demanded Starhemberg’s resignation. The Prince began by 
declaring that he would resist—he had the Heimwehr at his 
back. To which Schuschnigg drily retorted that the Federal 
Army was more than a match for the Heimwehr. In the end, 
Starhemberg cooled down and consented to go and to take 
his Heimwehr colleague, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Berger Waldenegg, with him, but on two conditions : (1) that 
the new Vice-Chancellor should be a man of the Heimwehr 
and (2) that the three ‘“ Left Wing” Ministers should also 
resign. Rightly or wrongly, Schuschnigg, to avoid possible 
civil war, agreed to both conditions. 

Starhemberg left for Rome, there to receive a vigorous 
curtain lecture from Mussolini upon his tactlessness in 
exploding this Austrian bomb at a moment when Italy’s 
own international situation was none too secure. He ex- 
changed telegrams with the Heimwehr, in which he demanded 
and received pledges of implicit obedience to his personal 
commands. Meantime, Schuschnigg was—and is—by no 
means out of the wood. The Heimwehr is still in the Militia 
and still controls the Militia. The near future will show 
whether it can be disarmed tactfully and peacefully. But 
the whole affair has had a profound effect on the distribution 
of contending political forces in Austria. It has drawn on 
the one hand, the erstwhile enemies, the Nazis and the 
Heimwehr, closer together under a common Fascist parole. 
On the other hand, it bids fair to drive Schuschnigg’s party, 
if not Schuschnigg himself, into the necessity of forming an 
anti- Fascist block—a sort of Front Populaire the 
Social Democrats. 

The first of these processes was clearly revealed by a 
conference of German and Austrian Nazi leaders held at the 
Salzburg villa of former Minister Hueber, who happens to be 
Goering’s brother-in-law. The Austrian Nazis were instructed 
at that conference to abstain from all independent revolu- 
tionary action ; to try and influence events in the direction 
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of a Fascist pro-German Government under Major Fey, but, 
should that move prove impossible, to rally to the support 
of a Fascist Heimwehr Cabinet under Starhemberg. 

This concentration of Fascist forces is willy-nilly driving 
the Christian Social followers of Schuschnigg into pourparlers 
with the Social Democrats. The Church favours—for the 
moment at least—these efforts, for it feels itself threatened 
by the anti-clericalism of the Heimwehr and the Nazis. The 
Christian working men would ask no better than to heal the 
differences that, since February, 1934, separate them from 
their Marxist fellow-workmen. 

The first attempts at conferences failed. A Viennese 
Christian-Social lawyer, Dr. Zérnleib, was the first to be sent 
with the white flag of truce into the illegal Marxist camp. 
But ex-Chancellor Renner, prominent among the moderate 
or Right Wing Social Democrats, broke off the conversations 
because he did not think that Dr. Zénleib carried enough 
weight. Then Schuschnigg’s military A.D.C., Lieutenant- 


Colonel Kern, sent for Major Eifler, former Chief of Staff of | 


the Socialist Republican ‘‘ Schutzbund,” which carried out 
the Red “ putsch” in February, 1934, and sounded him 
upon the possibility of an agreement. Major Eifler, who was 
but recently released from gaol, was very reserved. He 
declared that he could speak for no one but himself, but 
that his personal view was that, whereas the Republicans 
could take no sides in a conflict between two rival sections 
of their foes, the situation would be changed were the Ministry 
to restore full democratic rights and return to orderly parlia- 
mentary government. And there the matter stands at the 
moment these lines are written. But it cannot remain there 
long. Whether or not Schuschnigg succeeds in settling the 
Heimwehr problem without bloodshed, it is now clear that he 
cannot rule indefinitely without popular support. He has 
lost the allegiance of the Heimwehr. That he must replace 
by aid and sustenance from the Left or drift towards a 
catastrophe. Thus, while there is nothing very tangible to 
grasp, it is an undoubted fact that in Austria at the moment 
the idea of a return to democratic government and free 
institutions is in the air. From information which I have 
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derived from both camps, it would appear that a possible 
basis of compromise may be found along the following lines:— 
The restoration or establishment of— 


(1) Full trade union liberties. 

(2) Freedom of the Press. 

(3) Liberty of political organisation for parties prepared to recognise 
the principle of Austrian sovereignty. 

(4) Replacement of the present hybrid cabinet by one under a 
prominent “ Left-minded ” Christian Social, possibly with the 
inclusion of some moderate Social Democrats. 

(5) As soon as convenient thereafter, election of a constituent 
assembly to revise the constitution. 


It is evident that should events shape this way the conse- 
quences for Austria’s international situation would be drastic. 
Dreams of playing the part of a bridge between Germany and 
Italy would be abandoned. The present policy of servile 
obedience to the Palazzo Chigi would be modified. Political 
support and co-operation would be sought primarily in London 
and Paris. Economic agreement would be attempted with 
Prague and the Little Entente. Austria would definitely and 
frankly enter the European Peace Front. 

These be, indeed, pleasant prospects, but as yet they are 
merely of “such stuff as dreams are made on.” Between 
these alluring visions and realization there stand many 
obstacles : the unsated ambition of Herr Hitler for one; the 
mercurial temperament of Prince Starhemberg for another ; 
and last, but not least, that strangely twisting and wonder- 
fully inefficient Austrian mentality that loves to envelop 
every clear and direct issue in artificial fog and which has 
ever refused to realize that the shortest distance between two 
points is, and will always remain, a straight line. 


W. WALTER CrotTcH. 
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THE RAISING OF THE NEW ARMIES 


SomME LESSONS AND A WARNING 


In 1914, and the years preceding, the views of experts showed 
a certain family likeness to what we hear to-day. There 
was the “ bolt from the blue ”’ school, but the bolt was to 
take the form of a surprise invasion, whereas nowadays it is a 
sudden attack by air, flooding London with a gas more 
horrific even than that which comes from our legislators ; 
there were similar fears that France would be overwhelmed 
by Germany before our tiny Expeditionary Force had managed 
to reach in to the fighting ; there were analogous doubts as 
to the advisability of sending any expeditionary force to the 
Continent at all. The ‘“ blue water ”’ school was as strong for 
“ British traditional methods ” as anything we hear to-day ; 
preached with conviction that Britain’s main weapons in 
war were her ships and her money ; were blandly oblivious 
to the fact that in the days of Good Queen Bess there were no 
such things as submarines, aircraft, machine-guns, and that 
in the times of Pitt there were no such things as conscript 
armies. Moreover, there was the same fatal tendency on the 
part of Government to tinker with its problems instead of 
trying drastically to solve them; the same tendency to 
indulge in elaborate special pleading as an excuse for the 
avoidance of anything which might be unpopular in the matter 
of demanding services and sacrifices. Kitchener, coming 
to the War Office, found our army organised for a six months’ 
war. Minor improvements had been made in the matter of 
speeding up mobilization. But the much-belauded Haldane 
reforms were largely a matter of dealing out new names to 
old units, and of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Thus to produce 
the Expeditionary Force of six divisions plus one of cavalry 
meant the sacrifice of most of the means of raising a national 
army. There has been much loose talk as to ‘‘ Haldane’s 
carefully devised scheme for raising a national army ” which 
Kitchener is supposed to have ignored. But the truth is 
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that such statements are the merest camouflage. The first 
thing done on mobilization was to take away from the Terri- 
torials the handful of Regular adjutants and instructors 
attached for training purposes ; the very last thought in the 
minds of Haldane or of anybody else associated with him 
was that it would be necessary to raise armies of millions of 
men to fight in a war lasting for many years. 

Kitchener’s appointment, August 6, 1914, meant more 
than a change of personalities; it meant a complete and 
immediate revolution in our military outlook. The new War 
Minister at once predicted a long war to be decided by the 
“last million ” of men Britain could throw into the fighting and 
set himself to raise an army of 70 divisions. The means and 
methods by which he raised these new armies have special 
interest to-day. 

It must never be forgotten that the problem of raising 
brand new armies in the very midst of fighting a titanic war 
has quite special difficulties ; in fact it is a problem utterly 
different from that of the conventional “ scientific ” military 
organiser. For instance, there is the problem of “ replace- 
ment ” to be tackled simultaneously to that of “‘ expansion.” 
An army at death-grips with the foe sustains a constant 
drain in the way of casualties from battle and disease. Thus 
on November 12, 1914, the Ist Guards Brigade could muster 
only 5 officers and 468 men out of an original total of about 
4,000. Other units of our army had lost proportionately, and 
unless those casualties had been made good the front in 
France would simply have melted away. The cry for munitions 
rose to a frenzied scream; not only were existing supplies 
utterly inadequate, but the unforeseen conditions of the war 
led to a demand for weapons of new type, difficult to manu- 
facture. Again Kitchener, like every other organiser tackling 
his problem amidst the fog of war, could only see things dimly 
in broad outline ; he had to provide for contingencies which 
did not actually arise but which it seemed at the time might 
conceivably arise; he was dependent largely upon intuition 
to solve problems concerning which we have definite know- 
ledge to-day. It was necessary perpetually to strike a 
balance between present-day necessities and future needs ; 
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to go too far in the matter of starving the front in men and 
materials meant to risk an enemy break-through, and the 
collapse of the whole organisation; to go too far in the 
matter of providing for expansion might mean failure to have 
troops available in time of urgent need. As example of how 
these things work consider this: America, when she entered 
the war, started immediately by introducing conscription 
and a highly scientific scheme of organisation. But this 
postulated a full year of uninterrupted work to get it into 
good working order. Then came the unexpected, the collapse 
of the Allied front in 1918, and a desperate call for help. 
The Americans had to put their carefully-devised scheme into 
the waste-paper basket ; to rush over troops pell-mell to be 
wedged into Allied formations. If the British Army under. 
went no similar crisis this must be largely attributed to the 
sense of balance and proportion shown by Kitchener from the 
very outset. He grasped what few of his post-war critics 
seem to grasp, the vital need for elasticity in a military 
organisation ; the importance of keeping something in hand 
to deal with the unexpected. 

The Army as he found it was a three-line organisation, 
Expeditionary Force, Special Reserves for drafting, Terri- 
torials for Home Defence; he provided for expansion by 
creating a fourth line, the New Armies, whilst leaving the 
existing organisation pretty much as he found it. At. first 
sight it seems an attractive policy to have taken the fourteen 
Territorial Divisions and have expanded them into, say, 
fourteen three-division army corps, and he has been criticised 
for not having done so. To do this, however, would have 
been to make a similar mistake to that made by the Ameri- 
cans; it would have meant putting the whole force into the 
melting pot, with the result that nothing would have been 
left in hand to meet a sudden emergency. In the October 
crisis of 1914, for instance, fifty selected Territorial battalions 
were warned for service in France, although the order was 
cancelled subsequently. By December, 1914, twenty-two 
Territorial battalions were actually serving in France wedged 
into Regular brigades. Territorial units were sent to relieve 
Regular troops garrisoned at Gibraltar and Malta, one 
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division was sent to Egypt, two others, and a third, in reality 
a second-line Territorial Division, raised on cadres left by the 
Wessex division, were sent to relieve the white troops in 
India, enabling the Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, and 
Twenty-ninth Divisions to be formed. Of course, it was 
infinitely more important that thoroughly trained Regular 
troops should be available for burning points of the fighting 
than that they should be doing garrison work. But by 
November, 1914, there were not more than the equivalent of 
74 of the original Haldane formations left in Great Britain, 
and these constituted not only the only security against raids 
but the first reserve for France or elsewhere. All went abroad 
very early in 1915 either to France or Gallipoli. It would 
have been out of the question to use them as a framework 
for a national army. 

It is important to realise that the creation of the New 
Armies was an evolutionary process. Kitchener started with a 
very clear idea in his mind as to what he wanted, an army 
of 70 divisions with all their auxiliary and ancilliary services, 
and in the maximum state of efficiency, but he had nothing 
in the nature of a cut-and-dried scheme by which these 
armies were to be created. Broadly speaking, his policy was 
to provide for expansion by throwing off a series of “‘ waves ” 
which would assume greater volume and intensity until at 
the conclusive period of the war this country would have 
in the field the maximum trained army it could produce. 
But to reach this aim he was content to work on broad lines, 
perpetually varying his methods to suit his means and the 
exigencies of the situation, filling in details here and there 
with swift deft touches, moulding his mighty military or- 
ganisation more in the spirit of the potter moulding the clay 
of destiny than in the spirit of the mechanician dealing with 
fine tools. In fact, his system is a fine example of artistry 
as applied to military organisation. Perhaps, if organisation 
spells the co-ordination of human effort to achieve human 
desires, then these human desires being fluctuating quan- 
tities affected by such things as passions, hopes, panics, 
enthusiasms, it is, in any case, more of an art than of a 
science, and this applies specially to a military organisation 
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which must stand up to violent shocks and unexpected hap- 
penings, and is particularly sensitive to moral factors. It 
may be that the criticisms sometimes voiced against Kitchener 
that he was “‘ no organiser ”’ are due to a failure to realise that 
organisation is something more than a matter of rules, plans, 
schedules. Certainly it is absurd to describe him as a “ con- 
summate disorganiser and a pastmaster in the difficult art of 
improvisation.” Improvisation on any large scale is merely 
organisation carried on under specially difficult circum- 
stances ; the phrase is thus a contradiction in terms. 


The famous call for 100,000 volunteers was actually | 


drawn up before Kitchener came to the War Office, but it 
was meant to use these recruits merely as drafts for the 
Regular Army, not to raise new formations. Kitchener’s 
first measure was to order each battalion of the B.E.F. to 
leave behind it 3 officers and 15 N.C.O.’s to form a new 
unit. The 100,000 recruits became the First New Army, 
constituted August 21, 1914. The interesting thing is that 
this army constituted an almost exact duplication of the 
original B.E.F. The Second New Army was embodied Sep- 
tember 11 and the Third, September 13. A Fourth New Army 
was sanctioned almost simultaneously, to be formed from the 
Special Reserve battalions which, under flooding tide of 
enthusiasm, had expanded in most cases to over 3,000 men. 
After squeezing existing barrack accommodation to the last 
degree it was impossible, however, to provide for more than 
about 250,000 men, and although hutments were sanctioned 
immediately for 500,000 men, time was needed to provide 
camps and training grounds. It was possible to concentrate 
the divisions of the first three armies, and of the first-line 
Territorials, each on a single training ground, and thus to 
exercise a certain amount of supervision over the training. 
The original Fourth New Army, however, from lack of 
quarters, was reconverted into drafting formations. 

Needless to dwell here upon all the appalling difficulties 
encountered in the way of lack of arms, uniforms, equipment, 
trained officers and N.C.O.’s for instructors; the lack of 
everything needed to make an army. 


Up till January, 1915, the First New Army had only 400 Service 
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rifles per battalion and the{Second had only 100. The Third and 

Fourth Armies were even worse off. Rifle drill and musketry had to 

be taught by passing round the few rifles available from hand to hand, 

and by using worn-out rifles for drill purposes. In October, 1914, one 
division of the New Army had only six 18-pounders, instead of fifty- 

four; another had only a few obsolete 15-pounders ; in March, 1915, 

some divisions had only two guns per battery, and even in May, when 

the full complement of guns for the First New Army had arrived, the 
equipment of dial-sights, etc., for indirect laying was still deficient. 

The Second New Army was at that date in much the same condition, 

and was short of its entire complement of howitzers. The Third 

and Fourth Armies were worse off still. The Truth About Kitchener, 

p. 106. 

Carpenters fabricated dummy guns and wooden rifles, 
the Ninth Division used wooden horses for the training of 
artillery, the results of the brief disturbed training were 
amazing. The First New Army went off to the front after 
nine months of embodiment; the Second and Third New 
Armies followed hard on their heels. 

Whilst the first three New Armies were training Lord 
Derby had raised the first “ pals” battalions, a system of 
recruiting which was very popular and spread amazingly. 
All told, excluding Wales, there were raised 172 ‘ pals ” and 
“bantams ”’ battalions, besides 84 units of artillery and 48 
of engineers. The system followed with these units was a 
strange revival of the medieval “‘ commissions of array.” 
Authority was given to some local body or dignitary to raise 
the unit, and they were left to take their own measures and 
given a wide latitude in the appointment of officers, etc. 
It is a curious commentary upon the charge of “ over-cen- 
tralisation’ sometimes brought against Kitchener. The 
War Office, with these units, contented itself with ‘“ direc- 
tives” and made little effort to look after details. After the 
first three armies had vacated the training camps, the “ pals ” 
units were formed into a Fourth New Army, and a Fifth 
New Army and concentrated in these camps for intensive 
training. Until this, however, they were kept for months on 
end in isolated encampments, and in most cases needed con- 
siderably longer to become efficient than the units raised 
directly by the War Office. After the departure of the 
Fourth and Fifth New Armies, a new series of divisions was 
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formed by switching recruits surplus to the New Armies into 
the Second Line Territorials. 

The 70 divisions planned by Kitchener were all formed 
under the voluntary system, and conscription, when intro- 
duced in 1916, was a matter merely of sending drafts to 
units which were in good working order. This was un- 
doubtedly, under the conditions of the time, the only possible 
system to work upon. The military machine, once it has got 
into working order, can mould almost anything on two legs 
into a soldier, Turks, negroes, Chinese, as well as English- 
men. But for a hastily improvised force in which the recog- 
nised machinery is either non-existent, or works erratically, 
volunteers, so long as they can be got, are more likely to 
settle down and become efficient. 

What are the chief lessons to be learnt from this vast 
process of military expansion ? The first and the most obvious 
is the costly and unsatisfactory nature of a military im- 
provisation. Not even Kitchener’s vast genius, plus the 
huge resources of the British Empire, could actually crowd 
into a few months the work which should have been spread 
out over as many years. The New Armies were costly, not 
alone in money but in blood. Perhaps the most tragic 
blunder ever made by any Government was the failure to 
keep conscription on the Statute Book, once we had got it 
there. In 1919 the country, taught by the war, would 
have accepted a modified form of conscription such as Lord 
Roberts’s scheme without enthusiasm but as a necessary 
evil. It was Mr. Winston Churchill who, as Secretary of State 
for War, was responsible for the disastrous decision to return 
to voluntary service, and one could wish that he had shown a 
little less readiness to dwell upon Kitchener’s alleged blunders, 
and his own surpassing wisdom, and a little more thought 
as to the plight of this country in a new crisis similar to that 
of 1914. The strength of the Regular Army was cut down by 
roughly a third, the Special Reserve which had done such 
excellent service was suffered to fade away, we face to-day 4 
situation even more grim and ominous than that of 1914, 
and are even less prepared to meet it. What are we to do if 
Germany attacks France ? I will pass the suggestion that help 
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should take the form of a greatly increased Air Force. The 
Abyssinian campaign has given no evidence that aircraft 
can substitute armies, although they can help them. The 
experience of previous wars still holds good that cavalry 
(aircraft, tanks) can overrun, but only infantry can conquer. 
If it is to be a matter of a life and death struggle, to send air 
forces will not be enough; we must support them with an 
army. How are we to get this ? 

If Kitchener’s precedent of replacing garrisons in India 
and elsewhere by Territorials is followed, and provided 
preparations have been made beforehand, we ought to be 
able to add four or five divisions from India to our Expedi- 
tionary Force within six weeks or so, making a total of nine 
or ten, but our drafting position in event of serious fighting 
would be appalling. The Territorials are available nowadays 
not only for foreign service but for drafting. They are, 
however, practically untrained ; moreover, it is hard to see 
how they are to make themselves efficient for foreign service, 
and furnish drafts to the Regular Army simultaneously. I 
suggest as the only reasonable solution the immediate re- 
institution of the old Special Reserve, but in an improved and 
expanded form. The physical standards of the British Army 
are, in any case, superior to those of Continental armies ; 
about three times as many men offered themselves for army 
service as were actually taken. By lowering the physical 
standard we should thus have no difficulty in enlisting an 
extra 25,000 recruits annually. I suggest that the new 
Special Reserve should be enlisted for one year with the 
colours and seven with the reserve; that a battalion 400 
strong, exclusive of staff, should be attached to each pair of 
line-battalions, and that auxiliary and ancilliary formations 
should be enlisted for the Force by similar means. Each of 
these new battalions would dismiss to the reserve 400 men 
annually, after four years it would have a strength of 1,200 
reservists, after seven years a strength of 24,000, making it 
possible to draw an extra field service battalion from it, and 
provided the necessary mobilisation stores are available, to 
produce ultimately four additional Special Reserve Divisions 
to strengthen the Expeditionary Force. 
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Parallel to these measures we must take immediate steps 
for the organisation of a national army. It is to be assumed 
that the declaration of war will mean immediately a short 
sharp act introducing conscription, but it cannot be too often 
or too emphatically proclaimed that conscription minus 
trained officers and N.C.O.’s is no “‘ open sesame ”’ to victory ; 
it is much more likely to be a short cut to disaster. We must 
avoid the fatal error of trying to do too much. Of the existing 
13 Territorial Divisions 5 or 6 must be earmarked for relieving 
garrisons abroad, the rest will have their work cut out ren- 
dering themselves efficient once they have recruited up to 
strength ; they will have nothing left over to deal with new 
formations. Expansion must thus take the form of 13 second- 
line Territorial Army Corps each of three divisions, and of 
arranging to follow these up by a second wave of equal 
strength, once the first has reached the fighting line. How 
are we to raise these troops at reasonable speed and at a 
reasonable stage of efficiency ? 

The first thing to bear in mind is that a small number of 
really good instructors is very much better than a large 
number of poor ones; the second, the need for the closest 
possible liaison between the industrial side and the purely 
military side; the third, the vital importance of having all 
the spade-work of the proposed expansion worked out before- 
hand, so as to be able to start from the outset with a well 
thought-out and well co-ordinated scheme. The Territorial 
Force cannot train its own instructors; its conditions of 
peace-time training are too exiguous for that. Instructors 
must come from the Regular Army, but they must be care- 
fully selected men, and earmarked for their work in time of 
peace ; to leave this over till war breaks out is to run the 
risk of square pegs in round holes, and an endless source of 
friction and confusion. I suggest that of the proposed 
Special Reserve ten per cent. should be encouraged to qualify 
as instructors during their period of colour service and 
posted, on entering the reserve, to Territorial units. They 
should be given a slightly higher rate of reserve pay ; would 
come up for annual training with their units. A certain 
number of selected Regular or Special Reserve officers should 
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be earmarked in like manner to act as adjutants for the new 
units, and if necessary the establishment of officers should be 
raised accordingly, and measures taken to attract suitable 
men. In other words the 39 new divisions should exist in 
peace as cadres, and industrial mobilization should be worked 
out so as to provide for the immediate manufacture of arms, 
uniforms and equipment, so soon as war has been declared. 

The development of the sound film, and of the wireless 
broadcaster, has provided a valuable means of exploiting the 
training value of a handful of well-selected officers. For 
instance, films can be taken of every aspect of the soldier’s 
training illustrating the use of ground, elements of drill, the 
parts of the rifle or of the machine-gun, and with a running 
flow of explanation. These films can be of sub-standard size 
and used from a very cheap projector so simple that anyone 
can learn how to use it, and any barn or shed or public hall 
can be used for displaying them. I suggest, therefore, that a 
special department should be formed at the War Office to 
deal with training films, that films should be made of every 
form of training, and constantly re-edited so as to be kept 
abreast of new developments. 

We must get away from the idea of raising an army on the 
basis of small “‘ packets ”’ of troops scattered all over the 
country. If we are to raise our armies in the minimum of 
time, and in the maximum stage of efficiency, we must 
arrange from the outset to work by great standing camps. 
These must be sited well away from cities, and camouflaged 
against air-attack. But the sites should be chosen before- 
hand, and industrial mobilization should provide for the 
necessary hutments. As a temporary measure, and to save 
time, canvas hutments could be used. If built with double 
walls, and provided with stoves, these would be just as warm 
as wooden ones (I speak from experience). There would not 
even be need for floor-boards. Such hutments could, of 
course, be thrown up in a few days, meaning an enormous 
gain in training. 

It is a matter for regret that so little is written upon the 
expansion of mechanised forces; everybody realises that 
such expansion will be forced upon us; few consider the 
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special personnel problems involved. First of all, the repair 
work needed to keep tanks and cross-country vehicles in good 
running order differ materially from that needed for ordinary 
road vehicles, and those who recall the terrific waste of horse- 
flesh which occurred in South Africa when infantry were 
converted suddenly into mounted men will realise the vital 
importance of machine-mastery. We cannot afford to put 
valuable machines into the hands of men who do not know 
how to use them, and unless we start with a carefully worked- 
out scheme of training the results will be disastrous. In my 
opinion, in the case of a tank-company of, say, 12 machines, 
there should be at least two machines available for practical 
training, but there should also be full-sized wooden models 
of the most important parts and small-scale metal models. 
There should be, of course, a series of carefully selected 
training films, but theory and practice must be hand-in- 
hand, there should be a steady and progressive scheme of 
training with ground, machines, and weapons. The training 
of the artillery should be, of course, on similar lines. 

A rather delicate point is the training of staff officers. 
The poor quality of the staff was a source of constant com- 
plaint with the New Armies, although at the outset it was 
in the hands of a solid phalanx of Regular officers. It is 
essential that we should not repeat the mistake of leaving 
elements of staff work which a qualified civilian, after a 
short training, could do much better, to be poorly done by 
Regular staff officers. Since it would be hopeless to try to 
put civilians through all the Regular Staff College mill, we 
shall have to work with specialist staff officers. 

It has been attempted in the above to rough out a general 
scheme for a national army. Given that the proposed measures 
are taken, I venture to believe it possible to reinforce our 
Allies by 39 additional divisions within nine months, possibly 
even earlier. But I would venture to impress upon all the 
importance of this subject: the need for earnest study and 
for careful preparation. In view of the threatening inter- 
national situation the wisest possible thing would be im- 
mediately to introduce conscription. But this is a counsel 
of perfection; our present Government certainly will not 
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hear of it. But we can at least map out the preliminary 


: stages of a military expansion should this be forced upon us, 
y provide well thought-out plans, and even a certain number 
* of cadres. 

e A National Force maintained at a high standard of efficiency can 
i only be produced by the work of years. . . . If plans and essential 


preparations have been deferred until an emergency arises, it will then 


it be found too late to act, because the strain of passing from peace to 
Ww war will entirely absorb the energies of all engaged, even when every 
1 possible contingency has been foreseen. 

y The words are taken from Kitchener’s Memorandum upon 
8, the Defence of Australia. Our worst sufferings and sacrifices 
al in the last war were due to the failure of our Government and 


1s people to take them to heart; if we fail to take them to 
s. heart to-day we shall be uncommonly lucky ever to get the 


od chance of fighting Sommes and Paschendaeles; our most 
n- probable fate will be swift and overwhelming defeat. 
of 


Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 
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FRANCE, OUR NEIGHBOUR 


Tury say that one of the first tourists to visit France was 
Julius Cesar, and that his famous words have been mis- 
quoted. What he really said was: “ Veni, Vidi, Vichy,” 
and what more natural than that he should wish to attenuate 
the violence of his epileptic attacks by undergoing a self- 
imposed cure. The Romans discovered most of the spas in 
France, and it must be admitted that it was a great discovery. 
Many forms of human maladies can be cured by these health- 
giving waters: they come bubbling out of the earth full of 
radio-activity, a quality which disappears when these waters 
are bottled. If you try to do a cure of Vichy water in your 
own home you are more than likely to die of depression or 
commit suicide: the alkaline salts, which this water contains, 
slowly dissolve the poisons stored up in the secret places of 
your body, and they enter into the circulation, producing 
acute melancholia. This distressing symptom is entirely 
avoided by taking the water at its source. , 

France is well known for its excellent cooking, which 
often engenders greediness and overfeeding, and these in 
turn produce rheumatism and other circulation troubles. The 
cure for these maladies is to be found in the same country ; 
thus it is that maladies and their cures go, as it were, hand 
in hand. You expect rheumatic troubles to occur in damp, 
low-lying districts, and here also you find the willow tree, 
from which is extracted the group of the salicylates which 
cure rheumatism. I don’t wish to imply that greediness 
exists only in France, but certain it is that Nature has given 
to France more than to any other country this gift of natural 
waters which are the best antidotes to the poisons of civilisa- 
tion. One of my war comrades, who, in civil life, occupied 
an important position in India, seemed to have been born 
with an insatiable thirst which he could never resist slaking 
with alcoholic liquors. Each year he used to land in France 
about the month of May—his blue eyes would then be blood- 
shot, his speech muzzy and his power of thought dull. He 
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would do his cure at Vichy before entering for the Bisley 
competition. Here one saw a different man, with piercing 
eye and incisive gestures, a man of quick decisions and 
unerring aim. Year after year, until ripe old age he used to 
win the running deer competition, and then return to India 
with a liver sufficiently restored to last through another year 
of hot sun and port wine. 

Of course, Vichy is not the only spa—almost every human 
malady (including housemaid’s knee) can find relief in some 
corner of France or other. 

There is Aix-les-Bains (Romain Aque) on the lovely Lac- 
du-Bourget, capital of Savoy, perhaps the most beautiful 
country in the world. Here hundreds of British athletes 
have recovered from overstrained limbs, and have restored 
their muscles to championship form; here also British 
ministers recover from the diseases contracted at other Alpine 
centres, Geneva, Locarno, etc. Savoy in general is full of 
health-giving waters. Auvergne possesses spas which cure 
skin affections, bronchitis, etc. Normandy can relieve all 
sufferers from varicose veins. However, this is not the time 
or place to give a complete catalogue. 

France is, as it were, a pocket edition of the globe: almost 
every feature of soil and climate is contained in this one 
country. This is unlike England, for, were you to motor 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, you would not encounter 
a great variety of scenery, though, of course, thank Goodness, 
there are some lovely things only to be found in our blessed 
isle. The extraordinary variety of France is what makes 
it such a pleasant place for travel. Normandy is like Kent, 
Brittany like Cornwall; the Pas de Calais is like the dull 
plain of Lincolnshire, the Nord is like our black country. 
Then there is the Isle de France, that graceful paradise which 
surrounds Paris, full of exquisite farm buildings and homely 
peasant life. The Massif Central is not unlike our lake 
country, and the mountains of Wales; the Burgundian plain 
would be monotonous were it not for the vines and the truly 
exquisite churches; this gentle monotony prepares you for 
the mighty Alps. As you travel southwards from Paris just 
before reaching Bourg-en-Bresse, your eye is caught by a 
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mysterious whiteness piercing the mist of the horizon, and 
there, on a clear evening, you can see the noble Mont Blanc— 
a warning and a welcome to the adventurous passes of the 
Alps which are to lead you to the promised land of all human 
imagination and culture—the Mediterranean. I wish I eould 
describe the excitement and the longing love which I have for 
this sub-tropical vegetation, especially on sunless days. The 
olive tree and umbrella pine, the cactus and palm tree— 
these gentle grey-green slopes running down to an opal sea. 
This promised land can also be reached by the Rhone Valley 
and Provence, that truly Latin province which is both classic 
and romantic. Finally there is the Spanish frontier still 
echoing the Chanson de Roland, and barbaric Lourdes, last 
hope of those whom the spas have failed to cure, and the 
Basque coast with its huge breakers, home of that strange 
race (not unlike the English), so hardy and so sporting. All 
these beautiful counties are linked up by a system of motor 
roads second to none in the world. There are no hedges in 
France, the roads are constructed on the Roman system, long 
and straight, and they are lined with magnificent trees. The 
warnings by signs for cross-roads, level crossings, sudden 
bumps and dips are excellent, and dangerous driving is 
therefore reduced to a minimum. 

France is. the only country where the modest hotel, 
which caters for humble purses, is first rate. You have 
comfortable, clean beds, excellent cooking, and often as not 
wine thrown in without extra charge, all this for a few shillings 
a day. I remember returning to France some years ago 
after a journey in Spain, and never before did I realise to 
the same extent what a blessing it is to have reliable hotels. 
Take such a place as Toledo, which is unique. What strange- 
ness and beauty is there and a curious mixture of Roman 
and Arab culture. It is impossible to overrate the delights 
of such a place, but the hotels are expensive and the food is 
bad, and you can’t ge lunch before two o’clock and dinner 
before ten at night; you are obliged to scatter your bed 
with Keating’s powder and wash your teeth with Vichy 
water, and there is an underlying fear of typhoid. When 
1 look at the landscapes which I have painted in Spain, I 
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wonder why I don’t spend some months of every year there, 
and the only objection to my mind is the bad quality of the 
hotels. On the way home I stayed a night at Poictiers; I 
arrived tired and travel-stained and was shown to a spotlessly 
clean room with running hot and cold water; dinner was 
ready—simple, healthy and delicious. I slept like a god 
and left at six the next morning. With the 10 per cent. 
system for service, the old agony of tips is done away with 
and you arrive and depart to the accompaniment of smiles 
and good temper. 

In the winter months on the Rivieray when the season is 
at its height, you can find modest pensions where life is much 
cheaper than in London or Paris, and, in fact, the only 
difficult time for travel in France is during the months of 
August and September when French people take their holidays 
and the modest hotels and pensions are all full. 

The difference between French and English character 
is profound and is more profound now than it was two hundred 
years ago. England is a caste country with democracy 
grafted on to it, and this is incomprehensible to the French ; 
they cannot understand that a democracy can exist and 
have as foundation a basic principle of inequality. French 
democracy dates from Louis XIV; he destroyed the power 
of the aristocracy, thereby increasing his own power for the 
time being, but making a revolution inevitable. The theory 
that a king is merely primus inter pares is a good one; 
if he is a whale among minnows his dynasty is inevitably 
doomed. With the French Revolution there was born the 
idea of “ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” but it remained 
merely an idea until Napoleon gave it a practical form with 
his Napoleonic code and his programme of equality of oppor- 
tunity. He said: ‘‘Each common soldier has a marshal’s 
baton in his pack,” and he founded an aristocracy of efficiency. 
In England to-day, one might say :—‘“* Each workman has 
an Earl’s coronet in his tool basket.” Our aristocracy is 
the least pure in the world and the most alive. There is a 
constant tide flowing from the lower class through the middle 
class to the upper class. Consequently our blue blood is 
not really blue, but is a mixture of blue and red. The lower 
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and middle classes have given vitality and combativeness to 
the upper class, and the upper class has given good manners 
to the recruits from the middle and lower. The lord and 
the lady in England of to-day, so far from being envied by 
the common man, are worshipped because he feels that their 
status is not unattainable. This condition produces a grace 
and kindliness of manner throughout all classes which is 
unknown in democracies where there are no differences of 
caste. This absence of good manners is especially evident 
in Paris and the industrial regions of France, but such bad 
manners do not necessarily come from evil intentions. _ If 
by chance you happen to drive a car frequently in Paris, 
you will quickly become aware of the fact that all other 
drivers are your enemies ; they will “ride you off,” cross in 
front of you (taking your water) and then suddenly stop, 
and in fact play upon you every dirty trick known to the 
most mannerless of road hogs. However, once an accident 
occurs (caused in all probability by this absence of all respect 
for the rule of the road and common courtesy), you meet 
with an infinite degree of kindness—even taxi-drivers will 
waste any amount of time pulling your mud-guards into shape 
and giving you all sorts of expert help without any desire of 
tips. It is a curious mentality. In provincial towns there 
still survive the good manners of l’ancien régime, due, no 
doubt, to the influence of religion. 

Another thing to be noted is that quarrelling is part of 
the current coin of the country. With us it is considered a 
sign of bad manners or else of deep-seated antipathy. In 
France it is merely one of the many ways of passing the time, 
and the appalling home truths that fly backwards and for- 
wards must not be taken too seriously. Just as they quarrel 
with themselves, so they quarrel with foreigners, and both 
politically and touristically this is unfortunate. Neither the 
French nor the English like foreign races naturally: it was 
supposed at one time that the French liked the Russians ; 
much was said about the charm of the Slavs. However, since 
the Russian revolution, France has been inundated with 
Russian refugees and the supposed charm of the Slavs has 
vanished. The French are husbandmen, and therefore are 
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hardworking and thrifty to the utmost degree; the English 
are sailors, work by fits and starts, and are extravagant and 
wasteful. It is difficult for these two natures to harmonise. 
I mention all these things because, as the French say: “ T'out 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” 

These differences exist and will exist for many centuries 
to come, but they are not much influenced by the political 
differences of the day. Mr. Eden and M. Laval may not see 
eye to eye over the policy of sanctions against Italy, but this 
will in no way affect the relations of the ordinary tourist. 
I have lived in France, off and on, through all the political 
quarrels which have occurred since the Fashoda episode down 
to the present day, and I can honestly say that I have never 
met with any hostility founded on politics. 

It would be idle to pretend that living or travelling in 
France is as good a bargain now as when the franc was at 250 
to the pound sterling. The tourist traffic, which is one of 
the biggest industries in France, has greatly diminished since 
the pound was devalued. Personally, I think that the present 
rate of the franc is too high and is producing misery and 
discomfort throughout the land, but the French hotelier is 
too good a business man to make his prices prohibitive to the 
English. Last winter season on the Riviera was one of the 
best ever known, because the prices were greatly reduced. 
I live in France a large part of every year, and in spite of the 
fact that I only get thirteen shillings for my pound, I do not 
spend more than when living in England, for the simple reason 
that the whole scale of life is tuned to the man of modest 
means. The French are neither very rich nor very poor, 
but they wisely insist on getting good value for their money. 

I am one of those old-fashioned people who believe that 
the best foundation to education is a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek ; however, these are dead languages and the scent 
of dead flowers is faint. In France we have a living latinism 
which is most useful to study. 


NEVILLE LytTTon. 
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KIPLING TRANSLATIONS 


TO RUDYARD KIPLING 
Your very heart was England’s, it is just 
That England’s very heart should keep your dust. 
—JoHun MASEFIELD. 


LATINE. 


Totum erat in patria tibi cor totaeque medullae : 
Ossa aedes, patriae tota medulla, tegit. 
—A. N. S. MiipMay. 


* The English reprinted from “The Times” of January 23, by kind 
permission of the Poet Laureate. 


a. 
EPITAPHS 


The English reprinted by permission of Mrs. Kipling —A.N.S.M. 


HINDU SEPOY IN FRANCE 


THIS man in his own country prayed we know not to what 
powers. 
We pray them to reward him for his bravery in ours. 


LATINE. 


RELLIGIONE peregrinum, virtuteque totum 
Nostrum, hunc numinibus credimus Aethiopum. 


THE COWARD 


I coutp not look on death, which being known, 
Men led me to Him blindfold and alone. 


Iprem LATINE. 


MorRTEM oculi expavere mei: reus unde ad eamdem 
Postridie atratis incomitatus agor. 


1at 
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THE SLEEPY SENTRY 


FAITHLESS the watch that I kept. Now I have none to keep. 
I was slain because I slept. Now I am slain I sleep. 

Let no man reproach me again whatever watch is unkept. 
I sleep because I am slain. They slew me because I slept. 


(a) IpEM LaTINE. 


NxEQuaM olim excubitor, securo jam fruor aevo. 
Propter cessandum morior: cessare dedit mors. 

Non mea res agitur posthac: plecte alterum, amabo. 
Somnus, quo dant ipsa frui, attulit, hei mihi, fata. 


(6) GRAECE. 


Pairos Env pa PvdrAa&. Aouroy, 
AapOavéovr’ dAcoav. AapOavw oAAcuevos. 

ap trvwGeis, Kaprariw evdw oddruv. 


A. NEVILLE St. Mi~pMay. 
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MUSIC AT MEALS 


From Homer’s Day TO ouR Own 


As we munch our mutton to the dulcet strains of an orchestra 
or a radio record, how many of us reflect on the extreme 
antiquity of thus associating the Divine Art with deglutition ? 
The practice is at least as old as the time of Homer and 
probably much older, for the author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey refers to two damsels playing flutes as indispensable 
at Greek banquets ; and if one must be rash enough to mention 
a specific date this means that about 1200 B.c. music at meals 
was no novelty. Some two hundred and fifty years later 
Barzillai assumed not merely that there would be music at the 
royal banquets to which David invited him, but that it would 
be an outstanding feature, without the ability to appreciate 
which attendance would be little or no good. For when the 
King said ‘‘ Come thou over with me and I will feed thee in 
Jerusalem,” the veteran replied, “I am this day four-score 
years old. . . . can I hear any more the voice of singing men 
and singing women ? ” 

A liking for Lydian measures at the festal board cannot, 
however, be regarded as universal but rather seems to have 
been characteristic of the Greeks, Jews, and Persians (the latter 
as implied by the story of Darius when Daniel was in the lion’s 
den), and some Western nations. A passage from a poem by 
Bas Ossian at least suggests music at meals if it be remembered 
that before the era of modern pottery, shells were used as table- 
ware— 

Where many were our cruits and harps 

And many were the bards to sing the tale, 

Many a shell went round, 

Many were the new songs which were sung together. 

John Gunn, the Scottish antiquary, regards the custom of 
passing round the harp at banquets as having been brought 
by the Caledonians from their original home in Asia. As they 
are believed to have made the “ trek ”’ between the time of 
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Abraham and David, at whose court we have already seen 
that the custom flourished, this seems likely enough. 

About three hundred years after the time assigned for the 
somewhat legendary figure of Ossian, which brings us to 
A.D. 520, Wales comes into line and throws all other records 
into the shade by giving us an example of the actual music 
used. For according to Ap Hew, the following tune with 
twenty-four variations was played at the court of King 
Arthur when, at a banquet, the salt was brought in :— 


THE PRELUDE TO THE SALT. 
(The oldest-known British instrumental tune.) 


Rey F Oc 
yt t 


If now some eight hundred years elapse between our last 
and our next examples, it must not be supposed that the 
usage in question had ceased. On the contrary, whereas 
among the Celts and Anglo-Saxons the guests themselves 
supplied the music (it will be remembered that Ceedmon left a 
festive gathering through shame at his inability to do so) in 
the fourteenth century music had become a highly organised 
profession. A banqueting-hall was not complete without a 
minstrels’ gallery. Stowe gives an amusing instance of the 
position accorded to even itinerant minstrels: ‘“‘ When 
Edward II this year [1316] solemnised the feast of Pentecost 
and sat at table in the Great Hall at Westminster, attended 
by peers of the realm, a certain woman, dressed in the habit of 
a minstrel, riding on a great horse, trapped in the minstrel 
fashion, and going round the several tables acting the part of a 
minstrel, at length mounted the steps to the Royal table, on 
which she dropped a letter . . . the doorkeepers being called, 
and threatened for admitting such a woman, readily replied, 
‘that it never was the custom of the King’s palace to deny 
admission to minstrels, especially on such high solemnities 
and fast days.’ ” 


VOL. CVII 
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Less than fifty years later we have evidence in pictorial 
form. A fine brass in St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, recording the death in 1364 of Robert Brawnch, 
includes a representation of a banquet—believed to be one 
at which Brawnch had entertained the King—and at each end 
of the table are two minstrels, on the left cittern (guitar) and 
vielle players, and on the right two trumpeters, one a boy. 
This is, I believe, the earliest, if not the only, contemporary 
illustration of minstrels playing at a banquet, and though 
Naumann, who reproduces the picture in his History of Music 
attributes it to a Parisian MS. of the next century, it clearly 
originated in “‘ unmusical England.” 

Thomas de Elham carries on the story in the next century. 
In his account of the coronation of Henry V he describes the 
players on various instruments as “inviting the Royal 
banquetters to the full enjoyment of the festival.” 

This orchestra would seem to have been specially assem- 
bled for the occasion, but in Edward 1Vth’s time and onwards 
permanent Royal bands were established, the playing of 
which at Court dinners was as much a matter of course as it 
was of courses ! 

Special reference should perhaps be made to Charles IT’s 
band of twenty-four violins, copied from the French Court, 
which “ played-in church as well as at meals,” for it led to 
what apparently was the first instance of a corollary to the 
usage we are considering, namely, meals at music. 

John Banister, being dismissed from his office of Master 
of the King’s Music (it is believed for some derogatory remark 
about the new band), organised the first recorded concerts 
in the modern sense of the word. This was in 1672. And 
at these music-meetings, which were held in his own music- 
school, the apartment was arranged tavern-like with tables 
and chairs, and the entrance-fee of a shilling included the right 
to ‘“‘ call for what you would.” This it is understood had 
reference to liquid refreshment. At the concerts which 
followed these, originated by Thomas Britton, the famous 
‘*‘ small-coal (ie. charcoal) man,” coffee was supplied at a 
penny a cup. And most of the music-meetings of the next 
century, which took place in taverns and were attended only 
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by men, were followed by a supper or a carouse. In some 
cases in both England and Germany the prandial part of the 
entertainment assumed such an importance that the music 
seems to have been little more than a prelude to it ! 

It must not be assumed from the foregoing accounts that 
music at meals has been confined to kings and princes or 
repasts of an aldermanic type. Glosson, in his Short Apology 
of the School of Abuse (1586) gibes at the pipers and fiddlers 
of London —“‘ a man can no sooner enter a tavern than two 
or three cast (i.e. companies) of them hang at his heels to 
give him a dance before he departs,” or, as another writer 
puts it: “a fit of mirth for a groat.” Vocalists singing 
ballads and catches were included in the “casts” which 
appear to have been most aggressive at dinner-time : 

Not a dish removed 

But to the music, not a drop of wine 

Mixt with the water, without harmony. 

If we had with us to-day the compiler of a certain dic- 
tionary, who in his first edition is said to have defined music 
as “the least objectionable of noises,’’ one cannot doubt his 
protesting that Glosson’s words are just as applicable now 
as they were there hundred and fifty years ago. Nevertheless 
Boswell may also be imagined as objecting that it is easier to 
turn off the wireless than to disperse a “ cast’ of pipers and 
fiddlers. Not to be thwarted, so classically-minded a man 
as Johnson would doubtless retort that, even so, neither 
Homer nor any other ancient ever insisted on music at a meal 
under such untoward circumstances as was done in London on 
November 10, 1827, when a banquet to celebrate Sir Mare 
Brunel’s great engineering triumph, accompanied by no less 
appropriate a band than that of the Coldstream Guards, was 
given in the Thames Tunnel! Wherever men have meals 
they will in time have music—doubtless, when silent pro- 
pulsion has been invented, in our submarines and aeroplanes, 
many feet below the sea and thousands above it ! 

CLEMENT A. Harris. 


A BUZZARD FAMILY 


Hieu up in the branches of a wind-swept larch the head of a 
young rabbit drew attention to a large nest built against the 
trunk of the tree. A meal so hurriedly put aside suggested 
interesting developments. As we left the small isolated 
wood and struck out across the open moor, the plaintive 
mewing of a couple of buzzards overhead introduced us to a 
family whose home life proved as calm and dignified as the 
great birds themselves, as far removed from the usual bustling 
activity of the little birds as a buzzard is when sailing on 
motionless wings across the open spaces of the sky. On the 
following evening we entered the silent wood unseen by 
either parent and crept cautiously into our hiding-place below 
the great birds’ nursery. Neither sound nor movement 
came from the nest. Obviously the little ones slept and the 
old birds were away. After a while a noisy magpie family, 
whose chatter had been growing gradually louder, flew into 
the wood. As they approached the nest a buzzard shot past, 
skimming the trees with a mighty rush of wings. Apparently 
the hint was effective, for once again silence reigned. That 
was all that was seen of the parents during an hour’s watching. 
Before we left, two downy heads and a wing appeared over 
the edge of the nest for a moment and on the grass below a 
tiny rabbit came out to feed in the failing light. We were 
able to creep away without disturbing either, thinking of the 
old story of the sheep and the wolf lying down to sleep 
together. 

During the next four days several visits were paid to the 
wood in the hope of seeing something of the family circle. 
It soon became clear that only by chance was it possible to 
enter the wood undetected, and that even when one’s luck 
held, the further chance of reaching the nest unnoticed was 
very small. For the trees were tall and sparse, so that the 
buzzards could see the ground between the trunks as well 
as the approaches to the wood—a tattered storm-rent handful 
of trees on steeply sloping ground overlooking a small valley 
for ever filled with the sound of running water. Across the 
valley a tree sprinkled meadowland stretches away to the 
horizon in a panorama of changing colours. Behind the wood 
the moor rises steeply skywards. Perched on the branches 
above their nest, these voyagers in the upper air had an un- 
interrupted view in at least one direction of nearly forty miles. 
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Bracken, now many feet high, helped our cautious approach 
to the wood, and as we skulked doubled up through its pro- 
tecting cover, our ears were strained to hear those wild faint 
mews that never failed to arouse our anxiety, though there 
was little enough chance of detection in this lonely spot. 
The cries of even a little bird, stirred into frenzied excitement 
as one passes close to its nest, make uproar enough in a quiet 
spot, yet, of course, the commotion is comparatively cir- 
cumscribed, and though one unwittingly sets a small heart 
beating faster, it is usually reasonably certain that no harm 
will come of the intrusion. During an early visit to the nest, 
both birds appeared when we were still two hundred yards 
from the wood, one quite obviously carrying something 
in its feet. Perhaps unwisely we sat down, hoping that they 
would descend and relieve themselves of that tell-tale little 
bundle, but for fifteen minutes they soared, once out of sight 
over the shoulder of the moor for all the world to see! As, 
however, they had at least not yet called out, it seemed best 
to wait. Fortunately, in another five minutes they began to 
circle immediately over the wood. The food one was carrying 
was then seen to be a young rabbit, hanging head down- 
wards with its ears trailing back in the breeze and looking a 
pathetic little figure up there in the sky. Once again we were 
indebted to a cotton tail for ‘‘ information received,” for it 
was carried down into the tree-tops at approximately the 
same hour as its predecessor on another occasion. We had 
now seen food at the nest or taken into the wood at half-past 
two, at a quarter to three and at half-past five. On these 
slender foundations we laid plans for the morrow. Having 
fed their babies the buzzards took no further notice of our 
intrusion. Soaring to a height they disappeared over the 
moor, and we seized the opportunity of returning home. 

On the next day, the fourteenth of July, the wood was 
reached soon after mid-day, a buzzard flying from the trees at 
our approach. Almost, however, before we had taken up 
our position beneath the drooping branches of an elder, its 
cries ceased—evidently one of the birds at least was be- 
coming accustomed to our visits. The removal of a few 
leaves made a peep-hole for the nest, which was some twenty 
yards away. Even at this distance, it was not possible, 
to see much more than the head and shoulders of a bird 
standing in the middle of the bulky platform, and we could 
only hope that at times one or other of the family would 
come to the nearer side. In the meantime, two vastly 
changed young birds were to be seen. They were “ babies ” 
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no longer. Rather were they now strapping youths conscious 
of the possessions of new muscles and new powers. One, 
slightly larger, perhaps older, leapt from the nest into the 
branches of a neighbouring tree and back again, sometimes 
as often as once a minute for several minutes in succession, 
sometimes with long pauses on the tree or in the nest. The 
smaller bird was flapping or stretching new grown wings. 
It seemed to find their size and lifting power difficult to 
control, looking not unlike a prodigious butterfly buffeted 
by the wind, but clinging firmly to its support. No sound 
or cry was heard during this performance save once the 
swish of wings when the smaller bird lost its balance and 
almost fell over the edge of the nest. 


After a while, no doubt fatigued by their exertions, the 
young birds lay down. From time to time weird grunts came 
to us through the trees—queer noises quite un-avian. And 
once when a parent flew over the wood, a chorus of subdued 
cries heralded its appearance. Otherwise signs of life in the 
buzzards’ home were conspicuous by their absence. In the 
buzzards’ wood, however, goldfinches twittered and sang, 
accompanied now and then by a desultory chiff-chaff. The 
ubiquitous robin, trailing a solitary fledgeling, came to in- 
vestigate the apparitions under the elder. A wasp returned 
over and over again to rasp wood from a rotten log. Blue tits 
and chaffinches explored the tree-tops close to the large nest. 
The rattling croak of a raven, whose nest had been destroyed 
by some ignorant vandal, told us of the passage overhead of 
an old acquaintance. So, in the recognition of old friends 
or in the contemplation of the hundred and one activities of 
little creatures, time for us flew by. 


Two hours passed and still the young birds slept. How- 
ever, shortly before three o’clock they began to cry out, 
softly at first and then in unmistakable buzzard mews. A 
moment later a parent swung into view over the nest and, 
dropping through the slender branches, began to feed the 
babies. Immediately their raucous, immature mews turned 
to soft contented cries. The old bird passed to each small 
portions which were taken with such gentleness that it seemed, 
indeed, that we were witnessing a caress. While awaiting 
its turn, each youngster made pathetic infant sounds and then, 
when handed its helping, stretched out its neck to take what 
was offered. There was nothing remotely resembling a 
snatch. In four or five minutes the meal was over. As 
suddenly and silently as it had arrived the parent now left. 
Launching out on broad wings, it made a wide sweep through 
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the trees and then headed straight for us, alighting on a 
branch within twenty feet, back towards us. A harsh 
scraping noise immediately broke the silence of the wood as it 
vigorously stropped its bill clean against the branch on which 
it perched. Then, pecking its feet, it removed a few clinging 
remnants of the meal before eventually turning its attention 
to its plumage. Utterly unconscious of our presence, it 
cleaned the feathers of its breast, neck, wings and back. 
While attending to the back and under-wings, its head was 
turned in our direction, revealing the very long, sharp and 
down-curved upper mandible—a cruel weapon it might seem, 
but it is one surely merciful in its efficiency. 

Several times sleep almost overpowered the great bird, but 
on each occasion it aroused itself sufficiently to nibble its 
breast feathers, this in turn leading to an extended search for 
soiled or ruffled feathers. Twice it raised a yellow leg and 
stretched it luxuriously forwards and downwards below the 
branch on which it perched, afterwards drawing it up into 
warm sheltering feathers and standing on one leg. All this 
time it had failed to see us, though we were scarcely con- 
cealed at all! Looking up at the big brown bird, little short 
of two feet from head to tail, it was difficult to make out the 
lesser details of its plumage with the light in one’s eyes. 
Staring down over its back, it certainly failed to distinguish 
two crouching figures, two pairs of binoculars and a knapsack 
from a world of trailing branches, stately foxgloves and green 
bracken fronds. Eventually something caught its eye. The 
buzzard’s glance was prolonged into a stare and we knew 
that the interview was at an end. Yet for several seconds it 
continued to stare, two eyes riveted on four, until the bird 
flew off apparently uncertain of what it had seen. For it 
flew round us, then backwards and forwards on one side, 
several times almost settling again before finally disappearing. 
As we left the wood, expecting to have the birds screaming 
overhead, not a sound was uttered. In the evening a garden 
warbler sang gloriously quite close to our windows, all the 
swifts in the district, or so it seemed, flew up over the hills, 
and a summer’s day that will not be easily forgotten ended 
in a sunset of unusual loveliness. 

During the following week the young buzzards became 
daily more active. Each had a favourite perch in a neigh- 
bouring tree to which it jumped with increasing ease. From 
small beginnings they learned to make prodigious leaps, 
impossible without the balancing and motive power of the 
wings. Sometimes progress in this direction was surprisingly 
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sudden, as though achievement waited on daring. One day, 
for instance, the larger bird climbed and fluttered awkwardly 
to a branch immediately above the nest, whereas on the next 
it bounded to this perch with one powerful stroke of the 
wings—celebrating this achievement by beating its wings 
eighty times in rapid succession !_ Three trees were thoroughly 
explored from about eight feet below the nest to a correspond- 
ing height above. 


As their bodies developed, infant sounds gave place to 
grown-up cries. Those curious grunts, which reminded one 
so strongly of the reptilian ancestry of birds, eventually 
ceased. On the twentieth of July, that is, when the young 
birds were probably about six weeks old, their cries were at 
times indistinguishable from that sweet plaintive mewing 
of the adult, which is one of the loveliest sounds of our hill 
country. The volume of sound proceeding from these two 
elephantine babies was astonishingly small. 


Some weeks before, a nestful of golden-crested wrens had 
advertised their presence over an amazing area of our garden. 
True, there were eight or nine of these, but after all, they were 
under three and a half inches in length! A day or two before 
they flew it would have been impossible to overlook their nest 
unless indeed one were stone deaf, whereas the finding of the 
buzzards’ nest by ear alone would have been largely a matter 
of chance. In another respect, also, this buzzard family 
formed a striking contrast with those of smaller birds. A 
number of great tits that during this period spent most of the 
day on our verandah, brought this contrast home. After 
watching the female buzzard bring a rabbit to the nest, and 
then retire, unruffled, to rest or sit about amongst the trees, 
or at worst saunter off for further supplies, it was pitiful to 
see the great tit mother in our garden. She looked a truly 
pathetic little object with her feathers stuck out in small 
“ rats’ tails,” as though wet through—far too busy to attend 
to her toilet. Worse still, she was so much pestered by her 
sturdy brats that, when hammering off a little food for herself, 
a general rough and tumble ensued. Yet, when their parent 
was away, those outrageous infants lost no time in looking 
at food, but fell upon it as they did on her when wrenching 
morsels from her horny bill ! 

Whenever identification was possible (by means of a miss- 
ing tail feather), it was seen that one buzzard alone, presum- 
ably the female, brought foed to the nest. Unless she circled 
overhead first, it was difficult to see what the young birds 
were to have for their meal, but young rabbits undoubtedly 
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formed the backbone of the menu though once I saw the long 
tail of a rat. Indirectly we gathered that it was probably 
she alone that did the catering. Since its discovery of us on 
the first day’s watching, the parent that brought food to the 
nest never failed to look under the elder. Having deposited 
the mid-day meal, it usually dived so steeply over the nearer 
side of the nest that its whole upper surface was visible. 
Staring hard in our direction, it then flew horizontally, 
wending its way through the trunks of the trees in smooth 
and silent flight. On one occasion, when we had been watch- 
ing the nest for ten minutes, apparently undiscovered by 
either parent, one of them flew over the wood and for five 
minutes screamed in the greatest agitation. As neither of 
us had moved, and considering that we had for once reached 
our places without alarming the birds, it seemed likely that 
this unprecedented behaviour was due to someone outside 
the wood no doubt stopping to stare at the unhappy bird. 
One of the little ones which had been exercising, lay down in 
the nest at this outcry and remained apparently motionless 
over three-quarters of an hour after the excitement had died 
down. It was impossible to see which of the parents was 
having such a distressing time. Doubtless it was the hen, 
for she was indefatigable in looking after her “‘ babes in the 
wood,” while the father in comparison was lazy and in- 
different. On some of our visits we did not see him at all. 


II. 


For twelve days we had now visited our happy family. It 
was almost with a pang of regret that, on the nineteenth of 
July we saw a young buzzard leap into a neighbouring tree 
towards the returning parent and, taking from her the mid- 
day meal, bear it back in triumph to the nest. Evidently the 
time had come to put aside childish ways and set out on well- 
tried wings to explore the world. We set out on our next 
visit, therefore, with more than usual eagerness. As we left 
the shelter of a few stunted larches and struck out across the 
open, great clouds of rain swept towards us along the valley 
on our right. The wind tore in our faces and in another 
minute rain enveloped us and everything around. A couple 
of ravens, at first scarcely noticed on the further side of the 
valley, flew over and with their shaggy throats ruffled by the 
wind, tossed and circled in the gale, displaying their massive 
bills and great wings. Caught in the same deluge they seemed 
to forget their usual shyness, even to desire companions in 
the storm. We were in a world of driving rain, peopled only 
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by those two magnificent birds buffeted and flung this way 
and that by the wind. 


Not unnaturally we reached the wood unseen, the storm 
ceasing in a little while as suddenly as it had begun. The 
young buzzards were invisible, but drowsy sounds came from 
the nest. Between their resting place and ours a wren had 
built its nest in the roots of an overturned tree. The babies 
had hatched a few days previously, and now a miniature 
parent spent the next half-hour alternately swearing at us and 
collecting green caterpillars for the tiny mites. Then one of 
the young buzzards, leaping into the branches above the nest, 
drew our attention from the little brown bird below to the 
great brown hawk above. A moment later the female 
buzzard wheeled sharply over the tree, but without the usual 
supply of food. Later I came to regard that sharp wheel as 
sealing the fate of yet another rabbit, for the buzzard imme- 
diately swung down and flew along the wood so close to the 
ground that at times she was hidden by the bracken. Eventu- 
ally, concealed by trees, she flew towards a distant fir and 
perched. The young buzzards were ludicrously excited, the 
one in the tree-tops suddenly launching out over the wood 
and flying straight towards its mother. As it reached the 
outskirts of its home, and saw the wide space ahead, however, 
its courage failed and it dropped ignominiously into the 
shelter of the very last tree! But even this effort did not 
obtain for it the desired meal. Two or three minutes elapsed 
before the old bird flew towards the nest carrying the young 
rabbit which had been, presumably, just picked up. Then she 
flew over the nest, circled once, and flew past as before quite 
close to the ground. After this tantalising display she 
returned to her tree. The uproar in the wood was pathetic— 
such feeble cries of hunger from such large birds. A little 
later the food was again carried over the wood in full view of 
the hungry babes, and then at long last taken to the one in 
the tree. Three separate portions were torn off and given it, 
while the remainder was taken straight to the nest. 


As the young bird got to work, its appetite no doubt much 
stimulated by recent events, the old buzzard stood up and 
stared at us whom she had hitherto ignored. Then, swerving 
down towards us she flew close by, continuing to stare until 
she swept up through the trees and, to our surprise, instead 
of flying off sailed screaming overhead. What we had done 
to offend on this particular day I do not know, No doubt. 
discovering her infants separated by a considerable distance, 
she had at first not known what to do, and having eventually 
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solved the problem was still feeling distracted. In this 
condition her normal suspicion of us might well turn to alarm. 
Anyhow, in a little while she calmed down and disappeared, 
while the youngster in the tree flew on strong wings back to 
the nest to help his brother finish up the remains of the meal. 


A pair of wings raised for a moment above the nest suggested 


that this was not only unnecessary but unwelcome. 
The next day we were in our places just before our usual 


| time. Except for an occasional back, nothing was seen of 


the young birds. Before long the female buzzard, bringing 
food, perched on a flat-topped pine in the distance next to 
another and hitherto unseen buzzard! Hunger cries from 
the latter proved it to be one of the youngsters. But despite 
appeals it was not fed. On the contrary, the mother bird 
crouched low over her victim, almost shielding it from view 
with her wings spread fanwise—a common attitude in birds 
of prey. The dog growls over its bone, the bird makes a 
tent of its wings, each unmistakably warning intruders that 
they had better keep their distance. I do not think that 
the young buzzard was tempted to wrest the food from its 
mother, but she evidently did not intend to run the risk. 
Actually, in her anxiety she became ludicrous. It is one 
thing to stand on one leg on terra firma holding down a 
dead rabbit with the other, quite another to perch in the 
branches of a tree and try to do the same thing, especially 
with a great fan of wings catching every breeze that blows. 
In fact, the old bird constantly lost her balance, throwing 
up her wings in an effort to save herself. No doubt, had 
she found a good thick branch, the rabbit would have rested 
on this securely enough, but that such was not available was 
obvious from the way she kept flying about the flat-topped 
pine in an attempt to find a suitable perch. During this 
exhibition, the young buzzard never once moved from its 
place, though perfectly capable of doing so had it wished. 
Snatching, or taking something that was not offered, apparently 
never entered its head. In three or four minutes the old 
bird made for the nest, flew round it several times, and 
returned to the flat-topped pine. Silhouetted first against a 
white cloud, then against a clear blue sky, the birds looked 
truly majestic. On the tree she again tried to crouch over 
the rabbit with no better success than before. Nor was the 
young bird attended to despite renewed appeals. Eventually 
she flew towards the nest a second time, only to alight on 
another tree. After perching there she at last flew to the 
nest. To our amazement, for we had grown accustomed to 
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their dignified ways, she appeared to have a slight tussle, as 
though the rabbit had been seized before she was ready to 
let it go. This was the only occasion on which any display 
of ill manners was provoked, and surely before this lapse 
there was great provocation. For the last time the hen 
dived off the nest, flying as usual towards us and coming very 
near. She stared hard over her shoulder from close range, 
but without uttering a sound, and then swerved up through 
the trees and flew away. Had she been tempting the young 
ones to fly? Was that perhaps the meaning of her strange 
tactics these last few days ? 


The young buzzard was still on his distant perch when 
we left, sitting unusually still as though much impressed at 
the strange new world. No doubt its eyes ranged over a 
wide area, for six days before this they were already so well 
developed that it had seen me raise my field glasses and had 
stretched its neck out and stared. Its chief occupation, 
however, was the preening of the feathers of its neck and 
breast. This it did as though its usual passion for leaping 
about in the branches was temporarily satiated. Probably 
that first long flight was pretty strenuous and the tall, flat 
tree a haven in the wilderness of unsubstantial tangle that 
seemed disturbingly far below. 


On the following day, our last visit, we found both parents 
flying over and around the wood, crying anxiously. For 
the first time they ceased calling out directly we reached 
the trees. We were not surprised, therefore, to find the nest 
empty, and made our way through the wood in the direction 
in which it appeared that the youngsters were being so 
zealously guarded. As we reached an almost isolated tree, 
both parents suddenly appeared, and while the hen flew 
towards us and began to wheel around overhead, her mate 
quite unexpectedly introduced us to the possibilities of 
buzzard aerobatics. Three times in breathless succession, with 
half-closed wings, he dived steeply earthward into the wind, 
only to swerve up into the heavens again at the last moment, 
lifted partly by his own impetus and partly by the breeze. 
His momentum exhausted, he plunged down once again at 
the very moment he was in danger of being flung backwards. 
Coming out of the third dive, he began to soar, higher and 
ever higher. Then, as though suddenly remembering that 
he still had a family to look after, he allowed the wind to 
fling him across the sky in one glorious and exuberant rush. 
A very few minutes’ flying around with his mate appeared 
to allay any uneasiness he may have felt for the welfare of 
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his family, and once more he hurled himself forward and 
travelled earthward at a startling pace. With effortless 
grace each dive developed into a magnificent ascent. During 
a quarter of an hour the buzzard dived thirteen times but, 
except for the first three, there was a considerable interval 
between each. Never has a bird reminded me so forcibly 
of a schoolboy just home for the holidays. The poor old 
bird apparently found the nest and all it entailed something 
of a millstone around his neck. Now that the youngsters 
had left the nest, the old fellow’s spirits were visibly rising. 
As it was impossible to walk about in the open to look 


} for the “babies” without disturbing their parents and 


drawing altogether too much attention to them, we took 
our leave of the buzzard family, staying only long enough 
to watch the male bird’s display—long enough also to see a 
vixen stretched out full length in a clearing in the bracken 
licking her forepaws. Only a day or two before this a large 
dog fox had made a patch of vivid colour in the same spot. 
Buzzards and the larger mammals are often seen at the same 
moment, partly because the bird can be seen from a con- 
siderable distance, and partly because the wild hill country 
and rocky shores that now shelter the once common buzzard 
naturally afford sanctuary also to other animals. In Cornwall, 
while watching the luxurious movements of a grey seal in 
the waves, we have seen a buzzard, dropping from its rocky 
perch into space, sweep out over the sea to return later 
possibly without the need of exerting a single wing beat—a 
sight to make one wonder which of the two revels in the 
idlest form of locomotion. From Somerset come memories 
of red deer and buzzards in conjunction, from the outskirts 
of Dartmoor an indelible picture of some fallow deer feeding 
amongst the boulders and bracken of a steep hillside whose 
rocky crest was crowned with a buzzard in regal silhouette. 
But for the great bird’s presence, these particular glimpses 
of fox, seal or stag might well have faded from the mind. 
Though the buzzard’s lordly manner and fine appearance 
unquestionably lend distinction to any natural setting, I 
feel certain that something more than the bird’s commanding 
personality was responsible for the transformation of a few 
half tame deer on a rough hillside into the picture that is 
now imprinted on my mind. The hill, which forms one 
side of a deep river gorge, is itself wild and beautiful. A 
tangle of stone, bracken and heather, it rises two or three 
hundred feet from the water’s edge, cutting the skyline with 
its rock-capped summit. In such a spot the delicate grace 
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of the deer reminded one of blossom on an old gnarled tree, 
fragile and transient. On the rock above, as though carved 
from the stone on which it sat, the buzzard drew one’s eyes 
to the sky, merging earth and heaven into one perfect whole. 
Herein, I believe, lies the great bird’s power. It brings the 
sky with its ever-changing hues into our little earthbound 
pictures and gives them the serenity of infinite space. 

It is our good fortune to see these splendid birds almost 
any fine day, and our custom to weave fancies round our 
gawky woodland babes. Is this one an old acquaintance, 
or that ? Or did we perchance see all four birds when eight 
soared over our garden? That was a magnificent spectacle. 
In a compact group, each member of which flew in circles 
within the group, they advanced across the sky at a con- 
siderable pace. Never had I seen these glorious birds in 
play at once so disciplined and yet so free. Higher and 
higher they rose until mere specks in a distant sky. Then 
the formation broke up, the birds dispersing in various 
directions in twos and threes. Or perhaps the bird I rescued 
from a trap the other day was one of them—it certainly 
flew straight to the wood, to soar for half an hour while no 
doubt cooling a burning, bleeding stump of a leg. Perhaps 
it was one of them whose image, mirrored in a garden pool, 
was seen so clearly amongst the king-cups and forget-me-nots, 
All these are pleasant fancies, but there is one that pleases 
me more than these. The buzzard’s every feather stamps it 
as a true denizen of the windswept spaces of heaven. Its 
huge rounded wings come into their own only in the upper 
air, when the bird literally sails before the breeze, free to 
roam the skies in endless soaring flight. Sometimes, when 
the clouds draw aside, a solitary buzzard flies high over our 
house, little more than an outline in the sky. To see one 
such is to realize for ever afterwards that the sky throughout 
the length and breadth of England owes its emptiness to 
man. Its passage across the sky is awe-inspiring in its 
remoteness from the noise and bustle of bird life in garden 
or hedgerow. A lonely figure, it finds contentment in the 
blessed silence of the upper air, far from the crowd cf other 
birds and man, forgetful even of their existence for hours 
and hours on end. To stare through field-glasses at such 
serenity seems almost an intrusion—but perhaps this indi- 
vidual is accustomed to the vulgar gaze of human eyes ? 
May it not be one of the “‘ babes” happy in the haunts of 
all true birds of the air? 


G. B. Goocu. 
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THE English summer has hard things said about it, but at 
the time of writing it smiles benignantly upon us, to the 
measureless content of all good players of games and of 
those who look upon them. The Sport of Kings runs its 
traditional course, and four of the Classics are behind us, 
leaving the last, the St. Leger, for September 9. The Derby 
was “‘anybody’s race,” and to the Aga Khan went the 
distinction of winning with Mahmoud (ridden by C. Smirke), 
the same owner’s Taj Akbar (with Gordon Richards up) 
coming second three lengths behind. Felicitations to the 
proud owner, who thus won his third Derby, and to Mr. F. 
Butters, who trained the two fine horses. Mrs. J. Shand’s 
Thankerton was third, three-quarters of a length behind Taj 
Akbar. The weather was kind from the onlookers’ point of 
view, but the going was hard—too hard, perhaps, for many 
of the runners. The race was run in record time—2 min. 
33 4/5 sec. “The Oaks” day was also graced with fine 
weather. The Stakes were won by Sir A. Bailey’s Lovely 
Rosa, three-quarters of a length ahead of Sir F. Eley’s 
Barrowby Gem. The King’s Feola, leased for the season to 
Lord Derby, was third. We have evil memories of Ascot 
weather as well as pleasant ones. This year the meeting 
opened under delightful conditions. The King and other 
members of the Royal Family were not present owing to the 
Court mourning, and we missed the customary Royal 
procession, but on the Monday evening his Majesty drove 
over from Pirbright, where he had been visiting the Welsh 
Guards, to inspect the improvements to the course. By the 
raising of the lawn in front of the Royal Enclosure Stand 
visitors are now able to see down the course to the starting 
gates of the Hunt Cup course. Major J. B. Walker’s Bouldnor 
won the Ascot Stakes and Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s Rondo 
the Gold Vase. One surprise was the winning of the Royal 
Hunt Cup by an outsider, Lady Nuttall’s Guinea Gap, ridden 
by Bobby Jones—golfer as well as jockey. Perhaps equally 
surprising were Voltus and Rosecrag, also outsiders, who ran 
second and third. The race for the Gold Cup was a thrilling 
affair, when the American-owned Omaha was beaten by a 
short head by Quashed, a four-year-old filly owned by Lady 
Barbara Smith and leased to Lord Stanley. Baron Edouard 
de Rothschild’s Bokbul, bred in France, was third. There 
was vast enthusiasm for the British triumph, but the Gold 
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Cup came perilously near a transatlantic journey! On the 
whole it has been a brilliant Ascot, well up to the traditions 
of a great British annual event. 

An English polo team fifty years ago won the first three 
matches for the Westchester Cup. The matches were played 
in America, and since then the Americans have improved 
their polo playing to such excellent purpose that they have 
won seven of the ten contests that followed. Fifteen years 
have passed since the last contest was held in England, and 
last month there were high hopes at Hurlingham and wherever 
else polo enthusiasts are found that our team might win back a 
trophy that the Americans have held since 1921. Alas! for 
our hopes. We lost the first match on June 10 by 10 goals 
to 9, and the second on June 20 by 8 to 6. If we failed, 
however, we failed gloriously, for the two matches showed us 
magnificent polo. The Cup was presented by the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

The first Test Match of the season between England 
and the All-India team has not taken place at the 
time of writing—the match was fixed for Saturday, June 27, 
at Lord’s, our players being selected from G. O. Allen, R. E. 8. 
Wyatt, R. W. V. Robins, M. J. Turnbull, Leyland, Verity, 
Mitchell, Duckworth, Gover, Gimblett, James Langridge, and 
Hardstaff. The All-India team have been unlucky, their 
only victory so far being at Lord’s on June 19, when they 
beat the Minor Counties by an innings and 74 runs. Kent 
stands at the top of the county championship list with 98 
points out of a possible 150. 

In the boxing world there has been a flutter of excite- 
ment over the unexpected defeat of the supposedly 
invincible Joe Louis, an American Negro heavyweight, by 
Max Schmeling, the German. It is a melancholy reflection 
that we have at the moment no heavyweight in England 
who could last more than a couple of rounds against either 
of them. 

It is too soon for much to be said about the Wimbledon 
contest now in progress. It may be noted, however, that 
F. J. Perry, holder of the Singles Championship, beat G. D. 
Strafford of the U.S. in the first round (6-4, 6-3, 6-1) on the 
opening day. The first real surprise came on the second day 
when Mrs. M. Fabyan was beaten by Fraulein M. Horn in the 
first round of the Women’s Singles Championship by 6-3,7-5. 
Miss Betty Nuthall made a welcome reappearance on Tuesday 
in the second round, but suffered defeat at the hands of Miss 
Dorothy Round, 5-7, 6-3. For the rest we must wait and see, 
but the situation is full of interesting possibilities. F. GRovER. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are : 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole, the total 
rainfall will be below the average amount. 

(b) That this will be mainly due to a general and marked 
deficiency of rain during September. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are: 

(e) That during July the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will not differ appreciably from the normal 
amount. 

(d) That, however, during the same month the rainfall 
in the 8.E. of England will be markedly deficient, 
but, that further North over Scotland and in some 
other parts it will be slightly in excess, thus bringing 
about an average rainfall for the British Isles as a 
whole. 

(e) That during August the rainfall over the British 
Isles will again be very near the average amount. 

(f) That during the same month the 8.E. of England 
will experience a rainfall near, but a little in excess 
of, the average amount. 

(c) That during September there will be a general 
deficiency of rain over the whole of the British 
Isles. 

(h) That this deficiency will be most marked in the 
S.E. and South of England and the Eastern half of 
the English Channel. 

(i) That in the London area and 8.E. of England there 
will be spells of unusual heat during July and August 
—such as would be popularly described as “heat 
waves ’’—so that these two summer months are, 
on the whole, likely to be abnormally warm ones ; 
at least so in the S.E. of England. (Near the middle 
of July is a likely time for one such warm spell and 
this happens to conform with Mr. Alexander Buchan’s 
investigations of temperature variations for Scotland.) 

Notr.—tThe official figures show that for the British Isles 

as a whole the May rainfall was only 58 per cent. of the 
average. The temperature also appears to be following 
our expectations. DuNBOYNE, 19.vi.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


HERR HITLER’S FOREIGN POLICY 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—One of the most inexplicable proceedings which 
have emerged out of the murk of the present Government’s 
foreign policy is the solemn Note recently addressed to Herr 
Hitler for the purpose of obtaining a statement of his views 
and intentions in regard to his nebulous “ Peace Plan.” 
Puzzled citizens may well be excused for wondering about 
the whence and wherefore of this typically futile enquiry. 
Does it represent simply official opportunism of the ordinary 
muddle-through variety, the mentality which refuses to 
face unpleasant facts and takes comfort from the thought 
that ‘sufficient unto the day” are the blunders thereof ? 
Or does it represent something much more perilous, namely, 
the re-ascendancy in high quarters of that school of thought 
which, for one reason or another, prefers to deny or ignore 
the German menace, even as it did in those days before the 
war, when Lord Roberts warned the nation in vain—the 
type of mind which conceives the fatuity of the Peace Ballot, 
which bleats in unison of collective security, while 
clamouring for disarmament, and is chiefly responsible for 
the parlous condition of our national defences ? 

Even more inexplicable than the questionnaire addressed 
to Herr Hitler, and the importance attached to such replies 
as he may deign to make by the leading organs of the Press, 
is the fact that no authoritative voice has been raised in 
either House of Parliament to protest against the undignified 
futility of this latest conciliatory gesture. None has pointed 
out that Herr Hitler’s foreign policy and the methods by 
which he proposes to achieve its sinister ends are clearly 
set forth, beyond all need of further question, in his book 
Mein Kampf. Parliament has been warned by Mr. Churchill 
of the nature and extent of Germany’s vast armaments, but 
the clear connection between these armaments and Hitler’s 
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declared policy has never been brought home to the British 
people. The public has never been warned that this book— 
officially, the “‘ Bible of the German people ’—contains in 
its latest, as in the earlier editions, all those passages which 
proclaim his violent and vindictive anti-Liberal, anti-Jewish 
and anti-France policy, whereas the only English edition 
which the Fiihrer has authorised (My Struggle, 1933) contains 
none of these passages and, by its mis-translations and 
omissions, actually conveys a totally misleading impression 
of Herr Hitler’s aims and methods. (Very significant, in 
this connection, is the fact that the Fiihrer took legal 
proceedings against the publication of a complete translation 
of his work in France.) 

To-day, every German knows, for Herr Hitler has told 
him so in the plainest of terms, that the first aim of German 
policy is the annihilation of France, and thereafter the 
expansion of the German Reich in other directions, especially 
in Russia’s border States. He knows also that in the pursuit 
and achievement of this policy, German diplomacy will be 
wholly unscrupulous, that “the bigger the lie, the more 
quickly it will be believed,” and that no treaty or pact will 
count with the Fiihrer except as an instrument of policy, 
designed to give time and create opportunity for achieving 
absolute power. Every German knows and accepts these 
things, for the Fiihrer’s precepts are his only law. Every 
Member of our House of Commons knows—or should know— 
that this is the position with which we have to deal. Why 
then does British policy continue, by endless compromises 
and concessions, to seek the signature of another Pact 
which—we are forewarned—Germany will brush aside when- 
ever it suits her to do so? Would it not be far simpler 
and wiser to request Herr Hitler to authorise the publication 
of a complete English translation of the latest edition of 
Mein Kampf? And, failing such authority, why not proceed 
to publish the book and take the risks, presumably financial, 
of legal proceedings ? Everyone who gives the matter a 
thought is aware that the publicity rights which Herr Hitler 
reserves in this case have nothing to do with the literary 
copyright, but only with the furtherance of his declared 
policy, and the issues at stake are so vast and so vital that 
they should outweigh all financial considerations and diplo- 
matic conventions. No British Government with any sense 
of the realities could expect Herr Hitler to repudiate coram 
mundo the principles which he has laid down for the guidance 
of the German people. It is much simpler to ask him whether 
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he contemplates any additions or emendations to the text of 
the current edition of Mein Kampf, prior to the publication 
of a complete English version of the work in this country— 
preferably in the form of a White Paper. 

Meanwhile, no Member of Parliament need plead ignorance 
concerning the real aims and nature of Germany’s foreign 
policy nor await enlightenment to come from Herr Hitler’s 
reply to Mr. Eden’s polite enquiries, for he will find all the 
main facts and features relating to that policy tabulated in 
the latest of the series of pamphlets issued by the “ Friends of 
Europe ” (122, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster), with an 
explanatory foreword by the Duchess of Atholl. Readers 
of The National Review might acquire merit, as the Chinese 
say, by sending copies of this pamphlet to any persons of 
their acquaintance who are responsible for the activities of 
the League of Nations Union, and similar pernicious 
organisations. 

Yours, etc., 
Brudenell House, J. O. P. BLAND. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
June 13, 1936. 


THE CAPE NATIVE FRANCHISE 


Reprinted by courtesy of the Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian.” 


Srr,—Many: opinions have been expressed in Parliament 
and out of it on the modification—amounting in my view to 
the withdrawal—of the Cape Native Franchise. 

Some members of Parliament have expressed the opinion 
that the natives will be better off without it, but whether 
Europeans think so is not the question. The natives them- 
selves wish to retain it. This is their most earnest desire, and 
surely their wishes should be considered in their own land. 
They have had this privilege for eighty years and now they 
are to be deprived of it—to please those who are supposed to 
hold a trusteeship over them. 

It is not so much a question of material benefit to them. 
It goes deeper than that. They speak of it as a “‘ treasured 
gift.” This act on the part of the Government will eat into 
their very souls. Major van Zyl (though supporting the Bill) 
said : ‘‘ The franchise was a right on which the natives set a 
value far above anything we could understand, and to deprive 
them of this right would be unworthy of the ruling class.” 
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General Smuts is reported to have said (in 1926) that if the 
natives of the Cape were deprived of the vote “‘ it would be a 
direct violation of the Constitution.” Yet he has let it go. 

The Natal Anglican Church Synod, sitting in Pieter- 
maritzburg a few months ago, considered that ‘‘ to take away 
the vote of the Cape native would be an injustice.” 

The late Bishop of Zululand (the Right Rev. C. A. W. 
Aylen), in delivering his charge some little time ago in the pro- 
cathedral at Vryheid, said : ‘‘ We can never regard a Govern- 
ment in this country as national unless in some way it is 
representative of the native people.” 

The Episcopal Synod of the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, holding a session recently at Pretoria, passed 
resolutions which were sent to the Prime Minister and to the 
Minister of Native Affairs. The resolution stated :— 

This Synod views with misgiving the possibility of the extinction 
of the native franchise in the Cape Province of the Union as proposed 
in the Representation of Natives Bill, and desires to record its view 
that no legislation involving native people is likely to conduce to the 


welfare of the country as a whole which does not work towards the 
ultimate attainment of full citizenship by qualified natives. 


The Bill was strongly opposed by the European-Bantu 
conference held in Cape Town. A resolution drafted and 
proposed by Sir James Rose-Innes was passed. This declared 

that the abolition of the Cape native franchise proposed in the Repre- 

sentation of Natives Bill would be unmerited and a flagrant injustice to 
the Bantu race, and fraught with grave danger to the interests of South 

Africa. This conference, therefore, urges, in lieu of that proposal, the 

abolition of the electoral colour bar throughout the Union, subject in 

the case of natives to a standard of qualification sufficient to ensure the 
attainment of an adequate level of civilisation. 


Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, in his brilliant speech, said : “‘ I con- 
tend that in this new introduction into this Bill we are going 
against the spirit of the Act of Union.” 

Senator Malan, in his moving speech against the passage 
of the Bill, said he felt that ‘‘ it was a breach of the promise 
made to the Cape Colony at Union.” He reminded the House 
of the solemn promises embodied in the South Africa Act not 
to interfere with the established rights of the Cape natives 
unless they abused their privileges. ‘‘ These privileges,” he 
said, ‘“‘ had never been abused and we had no moral right to 
take them from the natives.” 

Mr. Coulter (Dominion party) said it was a further step in 
the policy of wrongdoing to the native, a policy calculated 
not to uplift him but to degrade him in the character of a 
citizen. As he saw it, the Bill aimed at ensuring cheap labour 
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for the mines and farms and the treatment of the native on 
the level of a serf. 

The All-Bantu Conference held at Bloemfontein lately— 
the most representative Conference ever held in the Union— 
strenuously opposed the Bill. A meeting of Bantu ministers 
held recently at Klip River “‘ prayed that the Cape franchise 
remains as at present’ and petitioned for more time. ‘“* The 
voice of the people concerned must necessarily be considered, 
as South Africa is their motherland.” 

Professor Eric Walker tells how the late Mr. W. P. Schreiner 
fought the draft South Africa Act to the very gates of West- 
minster. He feared the liberal policy of the Cape would be 
swamped by the illiberal policy of the other three provinces. 
‘“* What,” said he, “‘ are we going to do with native men of 
culture ? We cannot put these men in native councils.” 
But Westminster was quite sure such a thing could not happen, 
since it was impossible to find “a single instance where a 
great body of persons like this, a whole race, has been dis- 
franchised in democratic times.” The Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Crewe, said, “‘ I myself refuse to believe that there is any 
probability that this particular provision will be carried into 
effect.” 

But the Prime Minister says, ‘‘ The first duty of the white 
man is to himself. Whatever the rights of the natives may 
be, they have no right to call upon us to do anything which 
might jeopardise our supremacy. ... In the face of the 
fact that there were between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 natives 
in the Union, and only 2,000,000 Europeans, it is idle to 
say, ‘ Do what is right at all costs.’ ” 

If the white man hopes to maintain supremacy here it 
must be through his own superiority in character and not 
through artificial means such as an Act of Parliament. 

In the face of such weighty opinion against the Natives’ 
Representation Bill and the petitions of the natives them- 
selves, the Bill has gone through. It is an act of injustice 
to the natives that they will never forget. 

The franchise was given to the Cape native by the Imperial 
Government (by the “ great and glorious Queen Victoria,” 
the natives say) in 1854, about the time that responsible 
government was given to the Cape Colony. It is understood 
that the retention of the native franchise was one of the 
conditions of granting responsible government. . 

The passing of this Bill is a betrayal of the Act of Union 
and the betrayal of a trust placed with us by Great Britain. 
The Union owes the deepest debt of gratitude to those who 
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voted against this unjust and unconstitutional Bill, but more 
especially to Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Senator Malan, and Mr. du 
Toit, for they had to go not only against their own parties 
but against their own people. But the end is not yet. 
Yours, etc., 
British SoutH AFRICAN. 
Pietermaritzburg, 
April 15. 


WESTMINSTER OR BOAR’S HILL ? 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that recent happenings will cause 
even the most lethargic of Englishmen to take stock of the 
International situation and enquire how it is that our country 
has landed itself in so ignominous a plight. The answer 
would appear to be that our normal system of government 
has been abandoned unawares. Theoretically we elect our 
rulers once in five years, and they are then entrusted with 
the management of our affairs; actually a Dictatorship 
centred in Oxford has usurped the powers of these rulers and 
Westminster has become subservient to Boar’s Hill. This 
remarkable change has been brought about through the 
instrumentality of the L.N.U., a body which was stated to 
foster interest in the League of Nations but which is now 
used by the Dictators to mobilize the emotionalism of the 
nation in support of any policy they adopt. 

Attributable to the meddling of Boar’s Hill are the deaths 
of thousands of Abyssinians and the overthrow of the 
Abyssinian King, not to mention the increase of unemploy- 
ment in England caused by the application of sanctions 
against Italy. 

Men who live in the academic seclusion of a University 
are not really suited to the management of world affairs. 
Is it too much to hope that, having had a good innings as 
super politicians, they should now sce fit to let those whose 
training may be supposed in some measure to fit them for 
the business, resume control. 

Yours, ete., 
June, 1936. EK. C. ARNOLD. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
HENRI IV 


Henri Avant La Messe. L’Kcole Roi. By Mme. 
Saint-René Taillandier. (Bernard Grasset, Paris.) HEnry 
or Navarre, Le Vert Galant. By Marcelle Vioux. Trans- 
iated from the French by T. Lewis May. (Geoffrey Bles, 
10s. 6d.) Englishmen as a rule have only a shadowy im- 
pression of Henri IV, as a hero with a white plume and a 
ringing battle cry in the combat of Ivry. As tourists in 
Paris they may recall him as they wander round the Place 
des Vosges or cross the Pont Neuf; or gaze on the 
long riverside wing of the Louvre which he built and con- 
nected with the Tuileries through the Pavillon de Flore. 
This last achievement, indeed, might afford them an inner 
glimpse of the man. Built ostensibly for private access to 
the Tuileries gardens, that long gallery was intended for a 
bolt-hole of escape from the Paris mob. King Henri knew 
the ways of mobs ; he had been in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s 
Night. 

Mme. Vioux and Madame Taillandier both claim to give 
us an intimate sketch of their hero. The former deals 
mainly with the sensational side of his career; with plots, 
murders, torture and illicit amours. Her book is vivid; it 
is also gossipy. Madame Taillandier, with her genius for 
setting in order “les petits faits vrais,” disentangles the inner 
meaning of as stormy and sinister a chapter as any in French 
history. 

When the little five-year-old Henri de Béarn, comte de 
Viane, first visited Paris with his parents in 1553, the royal 
house of Valois was sinking to a dishonoured close. The gay 
and knightly Francis I had held high Court in those sunlit 
chateaux of the Loire, whose Renaissance architecture we 
still admire. Paladins had fought and poets had sung for 
him, but his descendants had inherited neither his gifts nor 
his glory. His son, Henri II, had perished in a tourney, 
leaving a widow, Catherine de Médicis, with four young sons. 
The descendant of Italian bankers who had intrigued for two 
hundred years to remain at the head of affairs in Florence, 
Catherine’s heavy sallow face and crafty disposition com- 
manded affection nowhere. With such antecedents and 
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HENRI IV lly 


drawbacks, kingly qualities could hardly be looked for, but 
she was above all a mother and she laboured, by fair means 
or foul, to keep four empty sacks upright, three of whom were 
in turn crowned Kings of France. Francis II, the eldest, 
died at seventeen ; Charles IX, a crétin, died insane; the 
duke of Anjou, later Henri III, combined a baffling medley 
of courage, indecision and bigotry with a disconcerting 
passion for the game of cup and ball; the youngest, the 
duke of Alencgon, became a vicious degenerate. The most 
likely lad of the lot was little Henri de Béarn; a sturdy 
Basque figure, with large dark eyes and flat Huguenot 
curls. His mother, Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre 
in her own right, was the daughter of Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, Francis I’s_ well-loved sister; his father, 
Antoine de Bourbon, was head of the house of Condé 
and first Prince of the Blood. Should the line of Valois fail 
of legitimate heirs, Henri de Béarn stood next to the French 
throne. To complicate matters further, the d’Albrets and 
the Condés were staunch Protestants. They owned a large 
following in the west and Admiral Coligny, the foremost 
French soldier of the day, shared their creed. On the other 
hand, the duke of Guise, head of the house of Lorraine which 
claimed descent from Charlemagne, championed the Catholic 
religion and nourished hopes of ascending the throne. 

Catherine, to do her justice, tried to solve her problems 
through conciliation. She persuaded Jeanne to allow her 
son to be educated at the French Court, promising to be a 
mother to him. Jeanne, as a stern Calvinist, dreaded 
Catholic influences for the child, but she need not have 
troubled herself. The boy grew up in Paris, curiously 
reserved; finding pleasure in hawking and tennis; civil, 
even friendly, to his cousins, but keeping his own counsel 
and giving nothing away. He remained a Protestant and 
when, on the murder of the duke of Guise, war broke out 
between the opposing factions and Condé was slain at Jarnac, 
Henri joined his mother at La Rochelle and placed himself 
at the head of the Huguenot forces under Coligny’s direction. 
He followed Coligny to Paris when the latter besought the 
King to put an end to civil strife and unite all Frenchmen 
against the threat of a Spanish invasion through Flanders. 
The Huguenot soldier was the only man of his day to recognise 
the claims of “la patrie,” and it may be that Henri de Béarn 
retained that lesson all his life. 

In Paris, poor, weak Charles IX fell completely under 
Coligny’s influence, calling him “mon Pére.” Catherine 
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saw that the balance of power through which she ruled 
might be upset. It was her pet plan to lure Henri into the 
Catholic fold by a marriage with her lovely daughter, 
Marguerite de Valois, and she pressed the match forward 
insistently. He agreed to the marriage but refused to 
conform in religion. Jeanne d’Albret, deeply suspicious, 
travelled to Paris for the ceremony, only to die there of 
pleurisy. Rumours of poison instantly spread abroad, though 
a post-mortem revealed the presence of the disease ; it was 
said that the Queen Mother’s parfumeur had supplied poisoned 
gloves. Henri remained unmoved; the wedding took place 
on the parvis of Notre Dame, and the bride passed in without 
him to hear the nuptial Mass. With Henri safely absorbed 
into the family, Catherine resolved to stamp out Huguenot 
influence at Court. Three days after the wedding, as Coligny 
was returning to the Louvre, a shaft from a crossbow struck 
him, but the wound was not fatal. The attempt but served 
to set every Huguenot up in arms against the King. 

There is no need here to dwell on the horrors of the Saint 
Barthélemy. Charles [X was driven to consent to the massacre 
by the panic-stricken clamour of his mother and his reason 
gave way under the shock. All that concerns us here is 
that the young King of Navarre—as he now was—spent 
that night with the King of France and saved his own life 
by professing the Catholic faith. When we think of 
brave old Coligny’s corpse, hanging by one foot from 
the gibbet of Montfaucon, that secret surrender seems 
unforgivable. Yet as we go further we may possibly 
understand it. 


For a time Henri remained at Court, narrowly watched, 
almost a prisoner, under a deceitful appearance of family 
harmony. Charles IX died, raving of blood. Henri III 
succeeded him and swore fidelity to the Catholic Church and 
the Holy League which Henri de Guise, son of the murdered 
duke, had founded in defence of the true faith. Then, on 
an evening in February, 1576, Catherine and the King waited 
dinner in vain for Henri de Navarre. They heard next day 
that he had left Paris for his own kingdom and his hereditary 
Governorship of Guyenne. Once there, he openly returned 
to the Huguenot faith, with, however, the cryptic com- 
mentary: “I cannot do without my wife or the Mass.” 
Marguerite was in no hurry to oblige him; their marriage 
was one of pure convenience and her husband had never 
shone on the domestic side. She dawdled out to Guyenne 
to play the Queen for a time, then left home for good, leaving 
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her husband to Corisande d’Audouin, Gabrielle d’Estrées 
and a procession of mistresses. 


Those sixteen years among his own people were for him a 
time of development. Three qualities which make for 
success ripened in him: he learned to keep his temper, make 
up his mind and bide his time. “‘ He has a vigorous body, a 
lively mind and incomparable courage,” wrote his counsellor 
Duplessis-Mornay to the English Court. ‘‘ He has formed 
the habit of consulting the wise men of both parties and 
the eyes of all good Frenchmen are turning towards him.” 
Meanwhile the hapless King of France was finding the tyranny 
of Henri de Guise and the League increasingly hard to bear 
and frenzied appeals for help reached the King of Navarre, 
only to be firmly set aside. 


The League, indeed, had assumed hydra-headed propor- 
tions. Under the auspices of a Council of Sixteen, it had 
complete control of Paris. When the duke of Alencon died 
of galloping consumption in 1584, the King of Navarre, 
himself without children, became the next heir of the childless 
King of France. In desperate anxiety Henri III and his 
mother implored Henri de Navarre to profess the Catholic 
faith and side openly with the Crown. He as steadfastly 
refused. By changing his faith he would lose his old friends, 
and how could he be sure of support from his new ones ? 
The Queen Mother, old, tired, and unwieldy, met him at the 
Chateau Saint Brice and beat against his determination in 
vain. Beyond doubt he was right, and bitter memories of 
his youth probably rendered her the last woman in the world 
to prevail with him. Years afterwards, on visiting her grave 
at Saint Denis, Henry IV dismissed his mother-in-law in 
five words: ‘‘ Qu’elle est bien la”! 

Bereft of Protestant support, the King of France had no 
choice but to declare war on the Protestants at the behest of 
Guise and the League. He was under no delusion as to the 
ambitions of his ally. He—the King—was to be immured 
in a convent and Guise would ascend the throne. The King 
of Navarre accepted battle instantly and won a victory at 
Coutras. The people rose against their defeated King and 
Henri III was compelled to take refuge at Blois. Once there, 
he forsook his eternal cup and ball, and showed unwonted 
resource. He summoned the Htats Générauz to Blois to discuss 
the succession to the throne and the appeasement of religious 
strife, and when Guise opposed him in council the King 
procured his murder. With the death of their leader, the 
Catholics of the League flamed into open revolt. Henri III 
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despatched a final agonized appeal for help to the King of 
Navarre, this time without conditions as to creed. Navarre 
did not hesitate. He realized that his claim to the throne 
must be enforced at the sword’s point ; he crossed the Loire 
and placed his forces at the service of the King of France. 


We are now in April, 1589. This open alliance with the 
heretic brought retribution on the hapless King of France, 
Three months later he was struck dead by the dagger of a 
fanatic monk and Henri IV, as we must now call him, was 
left to conquer the French throne for himself. It cost him 
three years of war, which he never consented to curtail for a 
day by abjuring his faith. Only when France, with the 
exception of Paris, was at his feet did he summon the Bishops 
and arrange for a public profession of Catholicism at Saint 
Denis on his own terms, to be followed at once by his 
coronation at Chartres. 


It is a strange story and his cynical comment, “ Paris 
vaut bien une messe,”’ does not altogether explain it. He had 
spent the usually carefree years of childhood in a treacherous 
Court, obliged to watch his step and weigh every word. He 
remained convinced that God was on his side, but he may 
surely be forgiven for regarding the Churches of his day 
chiefly as political factors in the game. His creed became to 
him a pure matter of policy, subordinate to the master 
purpose of his life, which was to restore peace and harmony 
to his distracted country. In many ways his nature developed 
on lines akin, to that of our Queen Elizabeth. Mme. 
Taillandier might be persuaded to ponder this comparison ; 
her comments on the Huguenot Popess—as she calls Elizabeth 
—are unworthy of her perspicacity. Both these sovereigns, 
through a stormy and unloved childhood, learned to distrust 
human nature and to maintain their position by methods 
we should now call in question; yet they were far ahead of 
their time in working for the peace and welfare of their 
country as a whole and their people consequently adored 
them. Elizabeth was “ married to England,” Henri went 
down to posterity as “ Le Pére du Peuple.” The earthquake 
which landed him on the throne left convulsive tremors 
behind; his life was attempted seventeen times before 
Ravaillac’s knife put an end to it. Nevertheless the land had 
peace and religious toleration while he reigned and he 
remains the one Bourbon who belied the family reputation, 
in that he not only learned, but also remembered, the lessons 
which life had taught him. 


Mary Maxser. 
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LORD HAIG 


Hate. Volume II. By Duff Cooper. (Faber, 25s.) In this 
volume, as in the first, the author draws an unvarnished por- 
trait of his subject from personal diaries and letters; as 
photographers would say, it is a “ speaking likeness.” We 
have only space here to deal with three main aspects of 
Haig’s career as Commander-in-Chief of the British Armies 
in France; his unswerving conviction that the War would 
be won or lost on the Western Front, his relations with our 
allies the French, and his dealings with politicians at home. 
Haig’s “ Westernism ” was not the unimaginative obstinacy 
of the professional soldier, but the result of hard and reasoned 
thinking on unescapable if unpleasant facts. As Germany 
imposed the war on Europe, so did she impose her strategy on 
her enemies. Just so long as she remained at the door of the 
Channel Ports with her formidable army did we have to hold 
her in check with the bulk of our forces. The “ Easterner’s ” 
myth that she could be controlled in the West by a minimum 
force, while we used our offensive power to crush Austria or 
Turkey, is dispelled by our experience of the German offensive 
of March, 1918. Every side-show, however tempting in its 
easy objective and low casualty list, was instantly closed 
down and every available man rushed to France. Once the 
Germans were on the run the side-shows could re-open, but 
not before. The war was won when Germany was beaten, 
and her armies could only be beaten on the Western Front. 
It meant desperate fighting and heavy casualties, but let us 
nevertheless remember that 1914-1918 was the shortest war 
which we have ever won decisively. The next in point of 
brevity was the Seven Years’ War ; Marlborough’s campaigns 
lasted for ten years and the Revolutionary-Napoleonic wars 
dragged on for nearly twenty. Haig saw the importance of 
the Western Front before 1914, and his experience in the field 
only confirmed the accuracy of his appreciation. When a 
man pegs away at one purpose for years he sometimes gains 
an uncanny intuition. In January, 1918, Haig prophesied 
that if the threatened German attack could be held off 
the war would be won in the following autumn. No one 
believed him, but his conviction dominated all his prepara- 
tions and decisions. As the year wore on he became the 
inspired prophet fulfilling his own prophecies. It is to 
Foch’s credit that he understood his British subordinate and 
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frequently deferred to his judgment. In 1918 Haig was more 
than a good soldier, he had become a great one. 


The author emphasises that up to March, 1918, relations 
between the British and French Commanders-in-Chief re- 
mained harmonious. Each winter Jofire sent Haig the general 
outline for the coming campaign, including the réle of the 
British Army, which the latter amended with the sole object 
of enabling his forces to co-operate more effectively in the 
common aim of driving the Germans back. So long as that 
unity of purpose held, there was possibly no need for unity 
of command, thought Mr. Lloyd George found it a useful 
pawn in his intrigue to get rid of Haig. But in the German 
attack in 1918, the French and English ceased to co-operate. 
At the critical moment Haig discovered that the French 
intended to cover Paris at all costs. ‘I at once asked Pétain 
if he meant to abandon my right flank. He nodded assent.” 
The allies were divided, and it would only be a matter of 
hours before the Germans got between them. Haig at once 
telegraphed to Wilson requesting him and Lord Milner 
“to come to France at once in order to arrange that 
General Foch or some other determined General, who would 
fight, should be given supreme control of the operations in 
France.” If this passage in the diary seems unfair to Pétain, 
it shows at any rate that Haig saw the full significance of the 
French decision. Mercifully he had behind him a War 
Minister with a grasp of essentials. Lord Milner had already 
started for France on his own initiative to achieve the same 
purpose. A hurried conversation, as the Doullens Conference 
was assembling, sufficed to reassure Milner as to Haig’s 
attitude towards a Generalissimo, for he had not heard of 
the telegram. “It is to Milner’s credit that he took upon 
himself the responsibility of committing the British Govern- 
ment to so important a step.” If Haig could work smoothly 
with a nation so alien to him as the French, he could also 
co-operate with a set of men—the politicians—whose outlook 
was equally foreign to his own. There was only one exception 
—Mr. Lloyd George. Haig’s Diary reveals that he meant to 
co-operate, even with him, in fact he admired the new Prime 
Minister’s energy and will to win. But no Commander-in- 
Chief can work under a Prime Minister who is opposed to 
everything his subordinate stands for, yet, lacking the courage 
to dismiss him, undermines his authority by backstairs 
intrigue with junior officers, allied generals and foreign 
politicians. Haig recognised in Lloyd George that dangerous 
type of senior officer who bungles at responsibility and takes 
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refuge in wangling. Both men ran true to form, but Haig’s 
was the higher and the truer. F. J. Maxse. 


“ ALINGTON OF ETON” 

THINGS ANCIENT AND By C. A. Alington. (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d.). The Dean of Durham is pleasantly dis- 
cursive in this very agreeable volume. It is not, as he assures 
us, an autobiography, a defence of public schools, an apology 
for the Church of England, or a treatise on education. Never- 
theless, it is natural that Dr. Alington should have something 
to say about himself, about public schools, about the Church, 
and about education, and what he says is well worth reading, 
for he writes with unfailing charm, urbanity and good humour. 
There are delightful recollections of early days at home and 
at Marlborough, at Oxford, Eton, and Shrewsbury. Reminis- 
cences of great figures abound, but, says Dr. Alington, “ at 
Oxford our great men were always regarded as slightly 
ridiculous ; it was Jowett’s peculiarities rather than his 
greatness on which we fixed our irreverent gaze, and it was 
Robinson Ellis’s boots and his absurdities of diction, and not 
his knowledge of Catullus, which impressed us most.” Would 
that we had space to quote some of the rich anecdotes that 
crowd these pages, or to touch even briefly upon the vignettes 
of the famous men of the time. Dr. Alington is not always in 
lighter vein ; he has serious and shrewd observations to offer 
upon men and matters, and whether he is referring to the 
pronunciation of Latin, the writing of English verse, the 
public schools, or the Church of England, his opinions stimu- 
late us to new reflections. Dr. Alington has had his em- 
barrassing moments, one of them at Eton when “ Mr. Ghandi 
arrived to stay with me unexpectedly, accompanied by a 
secretary, two European sympathisers, and a couple of detec- 
tives.” Among his great moments was the occasion “ when I 
found myself being addressed with real respect by Lord 
Curzon.” Perhaps even a greater moment was when, “ having 
taken a boy to Lord’s to see a Test Match, I was greeted by 
the three members of the Selection Committee, one after the 
other ; I never knew anyone’s shares appreciate so rapidly 
as did mine in my pupil’s eyes.” Here is a book that will be 
savoured with keen enjoyment, not by Etonians and Oxonians 
alone, but by all who appreciate contact through the printed 
page with the cultured and scholarly mind. 


AN ENGLISH KING 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By J. D. Griffiths Davies. (Ivor Nichol- 
son & Watson, 21s.) Mr. Griffith Davies seems as much at 
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home with George III as with Henry IV and Henry V. He 
draws a portrait of his hero somewhat different from the 
usual presentment of Whig historians, for according to his 
view, George III saved the English Monarchy. Had he not 
rehabilitated kingship, Queen Victoria could not have restored 
the prestige of the Throne ; there would have been no prestige 
left to restore. The author dismisses as a legend the theory 
that George III sought to reign as an unconstitutional despot. 
He ascended the throne to find the Constitution of 1714 in 
abeyance, set at nought and undermined by a Whig cabal 
who had taken advantage of the dislike of England evinced by 
both his predecessors. He recreated the influence of the 
Crown, and thus prevented English politics from falling a prey 
to Revolutionary doctrines. The qualities which enabled him 
to prevail survived in his successors, Queen Victoria and 
George V; namely, unflinching moral and physical courage, 
devotion to his country, and an inexhaustible capacity for 
work. Mr. Davies devotes two-thirds of his chapters to the 
early years of the King’s reign, from 1760 to 1783. On ascend- 
ing the throne George III determined to make peace with 
France, although British arms were triumphant, and the 
author points out that he reached this decision through the 
influence of Bute and the teachings of Bolingbroke in The 
Patriot King. Unfortunately we are given no further explana- 
tion of this Tory philosophy, although it survived to form 
part of Disraeli’s political make-up, and has indeed coloured 
Toryism to this day. This omission destroys the balance 
of the book ; we are vouchsafed no inkling of George’s intellec- 
tual background and fundamental theory of government. 
Those difficult early years, culminating in the tragedy of the 
American War of Secession, are described from a new angle ; 
Lord North is largely justified, and Chatham, in his domestic 
policy at any rate, less favourably revealed. The younger 
Pitt was the first Minister to command the King’s full confi- 
dence, and with Pitt firmly in the saddle and his Royal Master 
solidly behind him, the country watched the French Revolu- 
tion knock vainly at its doors. There are one or two interesting 
side aspects. The controversy which raged over the repulse 
and subsequent escape of the French Fleet is curiously 
reminiscent of our modern Jutland. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, the political leanings of the two Admirals 
came fiercely into play; the London mob took part with 
vengeful house burnings and window smashings, and Naval 
discipline was with difficulty restored. We may be thankful 
that the whole nation has now learned to practise a restraint 
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which in those days was peculiar to the King. Tbe London 
mob, indeed, was prone to wreak vengeance on any unpopular 
Minister. To their credit be it said, no Minister was thereby 
deflected by a hair’s-breadth from his purpose, though police 
protection was unknown. Would political leaders be so calm 
and undisturbed to-day ? Democracy has taught us to be 
afraid of public opinion, however ignorant or misinformed. 


LIFE AND LAW 
WitrHout Presupice: Impressions of Life and Law. By 
Sir Chartres Biron. (Faber, 15s.) ; My YEARS IN THE 
Law. By F. W. Ashley. (Bodley Head, 15s.) During his 
thirty years as a Metropolitan Magistrate (for half that time 
he was at Bow Street), Sir Chartres Biron won for himself— 
deservedly—a reputation as one of the wisest and withal 
most kindly and understanding administrators of justice. 
His recollections here, with his studies of great legal figures, 
his intimate pictures of police court work, his descriptions of 
some famous trials, and impressions of the characters who 
figured in them, his shrewd observations on probation work 
and upon different criminal types, are all profoundly interest- 
ing and instructive. He dispels, too, many common delu- 
sions. A good deal of nonsense, he says, is talked about the 
‘‘ demoralising atmosphere ”’ of police courts, but if the cases 
are sometimes squalid “‘ there are no courts where order is 
better observed and cases conducted with greater decorum.” 
Moreover he declares emphatically that nothing is further 
from the truth than the ignorant belief that the magistrate 
is ‘bound to support the police.” He justly praises the 
police—“ not infrequently victims of foolish and ill-considered 
criticism ”—as a fine body of men with a fine tradition. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Crime and Punishment ”’ raises questions 
which in these humanitarian days may invite controversy. 
Few, however, are likely to dispute the dictum that “* punish- 
ment cannot eradicate crime: it can only keep it within 
reasonable bounds.” Each case should be dealt with on its 
merits for no two are alike; but, says Sir Chartres, “ the 
danger nowadays is not excessive but inadequate punish- 
ment ”—a wholesome sentiment that may shock some of our 
namby-pambies who proclaim that you have only to treat 
the scoundrel kindly and he will eat from your hand. Sir 
Chartres also discourses agreeably and authoritatively of 
Victorian days (criticism of that great era “‘ leaves him cold ’’), 
and of holidays, travel and yachting. For a frontispiece there 
is “‘ Spy’s ” admirable study of the author at Worship Street 
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Mr. F. W. Ashley, the author of “‘ My Sixty Years in the 
Law,” was for 54 years clerk to the late Mr. Justice Avory, 
and the book is therefore chiefly concerned with that famous 
judge. Like Sir Chartres Biron’s, it is rich in anecdote and 
intimate personal reminiscence. It well becomes one who 
served Mr. Justice Avory for so many years to pay tribute to 
his memory ; he was “‘ an ideal judge if we admit that strict 
impartiality and legal learning are the most desirable attri- 
butes the holder of such an office can possess.” In a pleasant 
closing chapter Mr. Ashley tells of his recreations in retire- 
ment—his beloved Dickens and his studies, with camera and 
field-glasses, of bird life. 


A BRILLIANT FAILURE 


CARTERET (1690-1763). By W. Baring Pemberton. (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d.) Carteret ranks as one of our most brilliant 
Irish Viceroys, but home politics on the whole bored him, 
and his interests centred almost entirely in foreign affairs. 
Although his genius lay in that direction, this predilection 
proved his political undoing. Englishmen never tolerate 
for long a statesman whose eyes are fixed abroad to the 
exclusion of home affairs; moreover, he betrayed his own 
political creed in order to satisfy his foreign leanings. By 
breeding, upbringing and outlook he was a Tory of the Tories, 
yet he became a Whig because he fancied himself as a forei 

Minister controlling the policy of Marlborough, which had 
made England the arbiter of Europe. George I was delighted 
to have as Minister “‘ the last of the statesmen who worked 
haughtily with their eyes on the Crown as the embodiment 
of all power and might,” and Carteret felt himself safe so 
long as he possessed the favour of the King. He had, how- 
ever, reckoned without Walpole, the first royal Minister to 
look, not to the King, but to the House of Commons as the 
source of his authority. Carteret, first-rate diplomatist as 
he was, had not an ounce of intrigue in his composition, money 
meant nothing to him. Worse still, he was no fighter, being 
far too much of the cultured aristocrat, with a taste for 
Burgundy and the classics, and no stomach for the sordid 
strife and petty details of eighteenth century Whig politics. 
Walpole, who preferred to surround himself with mediocrities, 
found no difficulty in removing Carteret from the Royal favour 
and kept him in the background for the best twenty years 
of his life. Like the rest of the Tories of his day, he was a 
fish out of water, living in the last generation. England thus 
lost a great foreign minister, whose schemes came to nought 
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until they were brilliantly adapted by the elder Pitt. Yet 
the ultimate blame lies on Carteret’s own shoulders. For 
all his real ability, he was careless of detail, infirm of purpose. 
In his later years, as Lord President of the Council he came 
forward as a fine Elder Statesman, but by then his best days 
were over. The author is a promising historian with a gift 
for writing. He may in his next work produce a subject 
more worthy of his pen. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THe Worip Over. By Edith Wharton. (D. Appleton- 
Century, 7s. 6d.) Edith Wharton’s distinction in writing is 
part of her nature: she cannot fall below her own standard. 
The short story is not perhaps the happiest medium for her 
art; nevertheless each of these five sketches is a polished 
piece of work, subtle and complete in itself. It is hard to 
choose between them, they all tell of the quiet, well-bred, 
well-behaved New York Society which is Mrs. Wharton’s 
milieu, and each gives a shrewd description of some aspect 
of feminine human nature. Very clever is the story of the 
wife with a grievance whose venture into romance was 
frustrated by her inability to remember the day of the week. 
“ Pomegranate Seed” gives a weird, disturbing picture of 
three sensible, apparently normal people in the grip of a 
dead hand. Perhaps the palm should be awarded to the 
neglected old spinster cousin who, as a centenarian, soared 
into Press publicity and fame. There is more here than a 
study of individual human nature: the tale is a shrewd 
satire on the Boston of to-day, compared with the Boston 
of thirty years ago. Even Boston, it seems, cannot escape 
newspaper vulgarity. 


Miss Linsey AND Pa. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) Miss Linsey represents a type which the world 
cannot possibly do without, though it is depressing to reflect 
that they always seem to be placed in it in order to bear the 
burden of a “ Pa.” What a pity it is that not one of 
hundreds of good and overworked women in London requiring 
daily help discovered the treasure tramping past their doors 
in need of employment. Perhaps it was as well, for the 
questionable, ultra-modern households into which Miss Linsey 
found her way were all the better for her presence, though 
they turned her out wageless and never said ‘“‘ thank you.” 
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A dull old spinster remains a dull old spinster always in the 
eyes of the world, though pure gold may be shining out of 
her. Miss Gibbons has never done a better piece of work 
than this delightful book; it has almost the vividness of 
Arnold Bennett without his accumulation of sordid detail. 
We leave Miss Linsey in the haven where she would be, 
peacefully caring for a beloved child. 


THe Camet. A Tale by Lord Berners. With three Illustra- 
tions by the Author. (Constable, 6s.) An excursion into 
the frankly ridiculous makes pleasant reading on the whole 
when told with the bubbling humour we associate with 
Lord Berners. We say on the whole advisedly, for the 
story would have lost nothing and gained a good deal if a 
vein of sub-acid satire had been left out. Those experienced 
in the ways of the East will enjoy, but will not be expected 
to believe in, a camel which was good-tempered, tractable, 
intelligent, obliging, and prepared to an almost embarrassing 
extent to accomplish its mistress’s desires. They will reflect, 
however, that Antonia, the Vicar’s wife, is an even more 
remarkable figure. Acting on missionary experience acquired 
twenty years before, and with the sole assistance of a 
parlourmaid, she saddled, mounted, rode, fed, looked after 
and commanded the unswerving devotion of a camel left 
mysteriously at the Vicarage door. Readers will long to 
know what this powerful combination achieved after their 
departure into the unknown in the final chapter. 


CANADA AND THE BritisH ARMY: 1846-1871. By C. P. 
Stacey. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) To the strains of ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye ” and “‘ Old Lang Syne,” the last 
British troops in Canada marched out from Quebec on 
November 11, 1871, to embark for England. Their with- 
drawal, as with those from other colonial stations, had been 
brought about mainly by the policy of Viscount Cardwell, 
Secretary for War under Mr. Gladstone, from 1868 to 1874. 
The financial burden which the maintenance of colonial 
garrisons imposed upon the Mother Country loomed large 
in the minds of taxpayers at home, and Canada was hardly 
ready ‘‘ to take up defensive obligations commensurate with 
the extent of her new political autonomy.” It was a difficult 
problem, and if unwisely handled might have had, with the 
coming of the new Liberal administration in 1868, grave effects 
upon the whole colonial connection. There were “ Little 
Englanders ” in those days—indeed, they have always been 
with us. Separatist doctrines were popular in certain circles 
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—John Bright, for example, had declared that the separation 
of Canada from England would be for the good of both—and 
from the point of view of defence Gladstone had proclaimed 
bluntly that “if Canada is to be defended, the main element 
and power in the defence must always be the energy of a free 
people fighting for their own liberties.” It should be remem- 
bered that Cardwell had in hand the task of reorganising the 
whole British Army, and of this onerous task the question of 
maintaining or scrapping the colonial garrisons was an 
integral part. The whole story is here told by Mr. Stacey in 
a detailed, well-documented study. He recalls the early 
history of Imperial defence and the British and colonial 
relationship at the beginning of the Victorian Age. He 
describes the problems of colonial reliefs and home defence, 
the beginnings of the Canadian Volunteer Force, the position 
of Canada during the American Civil War, and the menace 
of Fenianism. The departure of British troops was unwelcome 
to the Canadian public, and at home the Queen told Lord 
Granville that the step would reduce England “ to the state 
of a second-rate Power.” The step was taken, however, 
though the Imperial Government declared that, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of our troops, in the event of foreign 
war we should still be bound by our defence obligations. 
Happily all has turned out well. Canada has since been able 
to look after herself, in common with our kindred in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, made unstinted sacrifices 
during the Great War for the Empire and for civilisation. 
Mr. Stacey argues—and history tends to bear him out—that 
the abolition of the colonial garrisons contributed substantially 
to the revival of Imperial enthusiasm in England. That may 
not have been quite the purpose of the Liberals of the ’sixties, 
but Providence works in strange ways. 


Tue Five Sons or “ Bare Berry.” By Colonel the Hon. 
A. C. Murray. (Murray, 10s. 6d.) When Miss Elizabeth 
Stirling, daughter of a distinguished Edinburgh surgeon, 
and Member of Parliament for that city, was spoken of in 
public by an Edinburgh divine as “ Betty Stirling” her 
comment, delivered in tones of scathing rebuke, was that 
“ Mistress Betty ” or “‘ Miss Betty ” was the style of address 
to which she was accustomed, but certainly not “ bare Betty.” 
Thus this independent and sometimes eccentric young woman, 
afterwards the wife of the fourth Lord Elibank, became 
possessed of the nickname which gives the title to this most 
interesting volume, which comes to us with a preface by Mr. 
John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir). ‘‘ Who,” he asks, “ shall 
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decry the eighteenth century in Scotland when five Murrays 
of an impoverished house had such varied careers, and 
another Murray, a bare-foot Perth schoolboy, rose to be Chief 
Justice of England?” The five sons were energetic and 
mainly successful: Patrick, the fifth lord and a wit, mended 
the family fortunes by a successful marriage ; George sailed 
with Anson and died a Rear-Admiral; Gideon, who, apart 
from his powdered wig, looks extraordinarily like any modern 
cleric with sound brains and a substantial living, became a 
Canon of Durham ; Alexander was deeply involved in the last 
of the Jacobite plots; and James, the star of the family, 
helped Wolfe to conquer Canada and became first British 
Governor. A book about such a family in such an age 
could not fail to be enthralling, and Colonel Murray handles 
his material well. His work is completed by a fine series of 
portraits—it is certainly not difficult to see why Patrick, 
here seen as the personification of cultured elegance, was able 
to retrieve the family fortunes by a wealthy match. 


How To Know BritisH Birps. By Norman H. Joy, M.B.O.V. 
BIRDS OF THE GREEN BE tT and the Country Around London. 
By R. M. Lockley. (Witherby, 5s. each.) Every country 
lover south of the Trent should possess these two practical 
and handy guides to a knowledge of birds. Mr. Joy’s method 
of identification is peculiarly suitable to the beginner. There 
is an index of general information calculated to assist the 
observer who has only been able to catch a glimpse of a bird ; 
a chapter on songs and notes ; much good descriptive matter 
on the appearance, habits and distribution of British birds, 
while the coloured plates and pencil sketches are clear and 
characteristic. Mr. Lockley proves that, with the exception 
of mountains and seacliffs, every type of English scenery 
can be found within an hour of St. Paul’s, and that an immense 
wealth and variety of bird life awaits study by the intelligent 
Londoner. There is a great deal of pleasure in store for the 
latter if he follows the author’s advice and takes these two 
attractive little volumes with him on week-end expeditions. 


River NAvigaTION IN 1600-1750. By T. S. 
Willan, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) To 
all who find interest in England’s waterways—including social 
historians, students of geography, topography and the inland 
transportation of goods, and economists generally, to say 
nothing of yachtsmen—this addition to the Oxford Historical 
Series will offer rare fascination. River transport, of course, 
began long before 1600; in the Middle Ages our rivers were 
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used extensively for transport, and goods had been borne 
upon the Thames five hundred years before the death of 
Elizabeth. But Dr. Willan finds a certain unity in the period 
with which he deals. He shows that before 1600 attempts 
to improve river navigation were spasmodic, and after 1750 
the history of river transport is bound up with canal develop- 
ment. Between the two dates took place “‘the greatest 
attempt to improve the rivers of England and use them as 
means of communication that has been made in the country’s 
history.” River navigation was much discussed at that time, 
and many theoretical schemes were propounded for removing 
obstructions from waterways and linking up the system: 
one impressive but impracticable project after the Restoration 
was to make London the centre of a system of inland water- 
ways, but the Parliamentary Bill did not get beyond a second 
reading. In spite of difficulties with landowners and other 
opposition much progress was made, as may be seen by the 
three useful maps showing the extent of river navigation 
at three periods between 1660 and 1727. Between 1600 and 
1660 we had about 685 miles of navigable rivers. When 
Defoe toured Great Britain (his map is dated 1724-7) he found 
in England about 1,160 miles of such waterways. This 
improved water communication, essential to the commercial 
and industrial revolutions, was in part, Dr. Willan shows, 
“the legacy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries.” 

Essays ANCIENT AND MoperNn. By T. 8. Eliot. (Faber, 
6s.) Whatever the reader’s personal reactions to modern 
poetry and Anglo-Catholicism, he will enjoy, although he 
may disagree with, these Essays Ancient and Modern. They 
are written with skilled craftsmanship, and display a culture 
which is Catholic in the true sense of the word. This book 
replaces an earlier edition ; some essays have been omitted 
as unworthy and others substituted. The essays on Lancelot 
Andraves—who should have been James I’s Archbishop of 
Canterbury—and John Bramhall, who held the See of Armagh 
in the time of Charles II, are real contributions to history. 
Pascal and Beaudelaire are discussed with understanding. 
In “ Catholicism and International Order ” the author makes 
some shrewd comments on internationalism, while “‘ Modern 
Education and the Classics ’’ is a wholehearted claim for the 
classics. There is not a breath of sanctity or priggishness 
about the book. 


Anonymous, 1871-1935. (John Murray, 12s. 6d.) The 
author (a woman) of this unusually delightful and wise book 
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of memoirs and comments on men and things has chosen to 
remain anonymous, though readers are assured that “ identi- 
fication will be easy for her many friends in the literary and 
dramatic world, and for others it will be a cause of pleasant 
guessing.”” Many more will be content to leave the curtain 
where it is and take the book simply for what it is in itself, 
wise, witty, sympathetic and brave; packed with reminis- 
cences of famous people of the literary and dramatic world 
during the last sixty years; a volume seasoned with good 
stories and sweetened with good temper, bridging two cen- 
turies with an easy grace like the passing of time itself. 
During those sixty years the world has changed out of all 
recognition, and the author has much to say about such 
changes, but there is no morbid craving for the past, though 
the present generation could profit much by her criticisms. 
Ellen Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Irving, R. L. Stevenson, 
W.S. Gilbert, Melba, Duse, Andrew Lang, Marie Tempest are 
but a few of the names with which these pages positively 
glitter—a galaxy indeed! But it is the philosophic comment 
on the whole of life that gives the book its particular charm, 
and that can only be enjoyed by reading it from end to end— 
an easy task, for type and illustrations are both excellent. A 
useful index at the end, and a portrait of Marie Tempest 
under a jar of lilies at the beginning—what more could we 
ask ? 


As Time Went On. By Dame Ethel Smyth. (Longmans, 
15s.) Dame Ethel Smyth resumes her autobiography from 
the stage completed in her former book, Impressions that 
Remained. It is little to be wondered at that a gap of over 
sixteen years has intervened between the writing of the two 
volumes, for the years dealt with in the second were painful 
and difficult. Her music remained unrecognised ; she could 
not marry the man she loved, though their friendship endured 
on the platonic plane as each had that inner self-respect and 
strength to endure which refuses the short cut. Henry 
Brewster lives again both in her description of him and his 
own letters. If the sparkle and brio of Impressions that 
Remained are absent here, their place is taken by a fine 
sincerity and a wise restraint. At the same time, good 
stories abound, and Dame Ethel is incapable of producing a 
dull page. Long may she live to complete her life history, 
but in future will she consent to tell us more about music, 
as to which she is almost entirely silent in the work under 
review ? After all, it is her craft, and people are always 
at their most interesting when dealing with their own job. 
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Tur BABINGTON Pitot. By Alan Gordon Smith. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) The Babington Plot finally led to the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots. ‘‘ Was it a real conspiracy, or merely 
what in America would be called a ‘frame-up’?” Such is 
the opening sentence of this skilfully written story of a classic 
of plot, counter-plot, crossing and double-crossing. The first 
two parts should be read concurrently, chapter by chapter. 
Part I tells the story from Babington’s, Part IT from Walsing- 
ham’s, point of view. Both end with the imprisonment of the 
unfortunate victim, who was a very stupid fly walking into 
the web of a brilliant spider. Part III is the consummation, 
and a pretty sordid one at that. Much still remains in doubt, 
but Mr. Gordon Smith has probably written the last word. 
An absorbing book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE LOST HISTORIAN. A Memoir of Sir Sidney Low. By Major 
Desmond Jackman-Huston. (Murray, 12s. 6d.). This title is something 
of a puzzle. Sir Sidney Low was a journalist of a high character who also 
wrote good biography. Major Desmond Jackman-Huston seems by his 
attitude to fall in with the ideas of those who indulge in belittlement 
of journalism. He must not expect this Review to echo that note! The 
correspondence in this book is often interesting and constitutes, in many 
cases, a fresh view of contemporary events, while the Diary is full of brief 
vivid sketches. 


LORD KITCHENER. By Arthur Hodges. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., etc. (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 15s.) This is a sympathetic biography of Lord Kitchener and will 
interest those who do not know much about that remarkable man or his 
times. But the author appears to know little ofthe history of the Kitchener 
period—he has not dug deeply into the sources which are available. It is 
not that the book is inaccurate but that the writer appears to be unaware 
of much it would have improved his book to know. 


THE WAR OF THE GUNS. Western Front 1917 and 1918. By 
Aubrey Wade (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Edmund Blunden in the Introduction 
sums up the barrage and bombardment in the telling phrase, “ the usual 
scream and blast of shelling,” and states truly, “such a war of guns had 
not been constructed before and I am inclined to foretell that it will never 
be paralleled again.” The author, an artillery signaller who fortunately 
survived, here relates his personal experiences. He was present at the 
opening of the Battle of Messines in 1917 and went through with only 
minor mishaps the retreat of March 21 and the advance to final victory. 
The book is copiously illustrated and includes many prints of the official 
photographs in the Imperial War Museum. Grim reminders of suffering 
and torment they must be, but surely an epic of human endurance and 
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achievement as well. Mr. Wade has told his story simply and well without 
unnecessary frills. 


TRENT’S OWN CASE. By E. C. Bentley and H. Warner Allen 
(Constable 7s. 6d.). This first-rate detective story shows Mr. Bentley in his 
best form and Mr. Warner Allen’s contribution is amusing and helpful. 
A further notice will appear in a later issue. 


PICTORIAL GUIDES, 1-4 (Batsford, 2s. 6d. each). These four Guides 
include Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm and Hamburg. They are 
compact in get-up and can be easily packed by those who prefer to travel 
“light.”” The many excellent photographs are an introduction to and 
memento of the principal attractions of the cities they cover. 


R.M.S. QUEEN MARY. Photographed by Stewart Bale and others. 
Introduction and descriptive notes by George Blake (Batsford, 2s. 6d.). 
The story of Britain’s biggest liner is told in pictures from its earliest stages 
until its completion. Never perhaps has a vessel caught to the same degree 
the imagination of all classes. We re-echo the King’s good wishes for its 
future safety and success. The first trip to America justifies the sanguine 
expectations of the experts. 


WANDERING AMONG WORDS. By Henry Bett, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s.). Philologists, writers and all who value the importance 
of using the right word will find in this book a storehouse of knowledge. 
The general reader will also find much to entertain and instruct. Expressions 
of dignified meaning of to-day, we find, had much more humble associations 
earlier on. For instance, the royal name of Stuart, the author tells us, is 
derived from steward, which in turn was “ sty-ward,” the man responsible 
for the enclosures in which livestock was kept ; and in like manner hogward 
became Howard. The Index adds considerably to the usefulness of the 
book. 


MANKIND AT THE WATERSHED. By W.S. Armour (Duckworth, 
5s.). Without insistence on moral values in world affairs, the author foresees 
nothing but chaos and disaster ; but it is unfortunate that the charity he 
rightly extols should be by him so absolutely denied to the Conservative 
and, in a lesser degree, to the present-day Labour parties. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL CAPITAL. By G. W. Daniels 
and H. Campion (Manchester University Press, 5s.). The object of this 
brochure is to determine the distribution of total personal capital apart 
from the total distribution of national capital. There are many interesting 
tables of statistics. The authors conclude that the scale of wealth is 
probably higher than before the war, but they do not find any marked 
change in individual ownership during the past 25 years. 


FIFTY YEARS A BOROUGH, 1886-1936. The Story of West Ham. 
Edited and compiled by Donald McDougall (West Ham Borough Council). 
West Ham is to be congratulated on having achieved the Jubilee of its 
charter of incorporation. The occasion will be fittingly celebrated during 
July 6-11, but this excellent souvenir book will have more abiding value. 
The history of the Borough is told by pen and pictures from the days of 
the Romans until the present day; nor have its citizens been forgotten, 
some of whom have become famous the world over. 

“CATHOLICS”” IN THE WITNESS BOX. By L. K. Kentish- 
Rankin, M.A. (Church Association, 6d.). A kind of anthology of Protestant 
and Catholic statements from the sixteenth century onwards in support 
of the extreme Protestant view of the Church of England. 
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